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CHAPTER I. 



QENEKAL REMARKS. 

THERE are few circumstances among those which 
make up the present condition of human know- 
ledge, more unlike what might have been expected, 
[ or more significant of the backward state in which 
speculation on the most important subjects still lin- 
gers, than the little progress which has been made in 
the decision of the controversy respecting the criterion / 
of right and wrong. Erom the dawn of philosophy, 
the question concerning the .lummum bonmn, or, what 
is the same thing, concerning the foundation of 
morality, has been accounted the main problem in 
speculative thought, has occupied the most gifted 
intellects, and divided them into sects and schools, 
carrying on a vigorous warfare against one another. 
I And after more than two thousand years the same 
'discussions continue, philosophers are still ranged 
under the same contending banners, and neither 
thinkers nor mankind at large seem nearer to being 
unanimous on the subject, than when the youth 
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Socrates listened to the old Protagoras, and asserted 
_{if Plato's dialogue be grounded on a real conver- 
(^ sation)li^e theory of utilitarianism against the popular 
% morality of the so-called sophist. 

It is true that similar confusion and uncertainty, 
and in some cases similar discordance, exist respecting 
the first principles of all the sciences, not excepting 
that which is deemed the most certain of them, 
mathematics ; without much impairing, generally in- 
deed without impairing at all, the trustworthiness of 
the conclusions of those sciences. An apparent ano- 
maly, the explanation of which is, that the detailed 
doctrines of a science are not usually deduced from, 
nor depend for their evidence upon, what are called 
its first principles. Were it not so, there would be 
no science more precarious, or whose conclusions were- 
more insufficiently made out, than algebra ; which 
derives none of its certainty from what are commonly 
taught to learners as its elements, since these, as laid 
down by some of its most eminent teachers, are as 
full of fictions as English law, and of mysteries as 
theology. The truths which are ultimately accepted 
as the first principles of a science, are really the last 
results of metaphysical analysis, practised on the ele- 
mentary notions with which the science is conversant ; 
and their relation to the science is not that of founda- 
tions to an edifice, but of roots to a tree, which may 
perform their office equally well though they be never 
dug down to and exposed to light. I But though in 

I science the particular truths precede the general 
theory, the contrary might be expected to be the case 
with a practical art, such as morals or legislation.j All 
action is fgi^thfesake of some end, and rules of action. 
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^^yitvje eiDB natu ral to suppose, must take their whole 
character and colour from the end to which they are I 
^ubservientj Wlien we engage In a pursuit, a clear 
^^ and precise conception of what we are pursuing would 
^K seem to be the first thing we need, instead of the last 
^^m we are to look forward toj " A test of right and wrong 
must be the means, one would think, of ascertaining 
what is right or wrong, and not a consequence of 
having already ascertained it. 
1 The difficulty is not avoided by having recourse to V 
Vj>^ the popular theory of a natural faculty, a sense or I 
^ instinct, informing us of right and wrong. For — [ 
besi3es that the existence of such a moral instinct is I 
itself one of the matters in dispute — those believers 1 

kin it who have any pretensions to philosophy, have 
been obliged to abandon the idea that it discerns what 
is right or wrong in the particular case in hand, as our 
other senses discern the sight or sound actually pre- I 

sent. Our moral faculty, according to all those of its^ *-• i 
interpreters who are entitled to the name of thinkers, I i 
supplies us only with the g eneral principles of moral '^ 
judgments; it is a b ranch of our reason , not of our' •'" 
sensitive faculty ; and must be looked to for the 
abstmct doctrines of morality^ not for perception of it 
in the concrete. The intuitive, no less than what 
may be termed the inductive, school of ethics, insists 
on the necessity of general, laws. They both agree ^ ■ 
that the morality of an Individual action is not aj 
question of direct perception, but of the application off ^ 
a law to an individual case. They recognise also, to 
a great extent, the same moral laws ; but diifer as to 
their evidence, and the source from which they derive 
Jieir authorityj' According to the one opinion, the 
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principles of raoi-als are evident ii prion, requiring 
nothing to command assent, except that the meaning 
of the terms be understood. According to the other 
doctrine, right and wrong, as well as truth and false- 
hood, are questions of observation and experience^* 
[But both hold eq.ually that morality muet be deduced 
from principles ; and the intuitive school affirm as 
stffing^^ m the inductive, that there is a science of 
moral s, I Yet they seldom attem]it to make out a Ust 
of tbe_^ priori principles which are to serve as the 
premises of the science ; still more rarely do they 
make any efibrt to reduce those various principles to 
one first principle, or common ground of obligation! 
They either assume the ordinary precepts of moi-als as 
of a priori authority, or they lay down as the com- 
mon groundwork of those maxims, some generality 
much less obviously authoritative than the maxims 
themselves, and which has never succeeded in gaining 
popular acceptance. jTet to support their pretensions 
there ought either to be some one fundamental prin- 
ciple or law, at the root of all morality, or if there be 
several, there should be a determinate order of pre- 
cedence among them ; and the one principle, or the 
rule for deciding between the various principles when 
they conffict. ought to be self-evident. 

To inquire how far the bad effects of this deficiency 
have been mitigated in pi-actice, or to what extent the 
moi-al beliefs of mankind have been vitiated or made 
uncertain by the absence of any distinct recognition 
of an ultimate standard, would imply a complete 
survey and criticism of past and present ethical doc- 
trine, j It would, however, be easy to show that 
whatever steadiness or consistency these moral beliefs 
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have attained, has been mainly due to the tacit iu- 
fluence of a standard not recognised, j (Although the 
non-existence of an acknowledged first principle has 
made ethics not so much a guide as a consecration of 
men's actual sentiments, still, as men's sentiments^ 
both of favour and of aversion, are greatly influenced ^' 
by what they suppose to be the effects of things upon 
tharhappiness, the principle of utilityj or aa Bentham 
latterly_called-it^the greatest happiness principle, has J^ 
had a large share in forming the moral doctrines even 
of_-diose who most scornfully reject its authority.! 
Nor is there any school of thought which refuses to 
admit that the influence of actions on happiness is a 
most material and even predominant consideration in 
many of the details of morals, however unwilling to 
acknowledge it as the fundamental principle of 
morality, and the source of moral obligation. \ I might 
go much further, and say that to all those it priori mo' 
ralists who deem it necessary to argue at all, utilitarian 
arguments are indispensable^ i It is not my present 
purpose to criticise these thinkers ; but I cannot help 
referring, for illustration, to a systematic treatise by 
one of the most illustrious of them,lthe MetaphysicH of 
EthicH, by Kant,i This remarkable man, whose system 
of thought will long remain one of the landmarks in 
the history of philosophical speculation, does, in the 
treatise in question, lay down an universal first prin- 
ple as the origin and ground of moral obhgation ; it f«- 
this : — ^ So act, that the rule on which thou actes^ ''■" 
would admit of being adopted aa a law by all rational 
beings.' \ But when _Jie_begin6_to ded uce from this j ' 
precept^any of the actual iluties of morahty, he fails, 
p»lmpst_grotesquely, to show that the_re wouud be any 1 
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contradiction, any logical {not to say physical) impoa- 
sibility, in the adoption by all rational beings of the 
most outrageously immoral rules of conduct. }A.ll 
he shows is that the contfequenceH of their universal 
adoption would be such as no one would choose to 
incur. \ 

/ On the present occasion, I shall, without further 
discussion of the other theories, attempt to contribute 
soi^ething towards the understanding and appreciation 
of theTJtilitarlan or Happiness theQr^^and towards 
such proof as it is susceptible of. It is evident that 
this cannot be proof in the ordinary and popular 
meaning of the terra. Questions of ultimate ends are 
not amenable to direct proof. [Whatever can be proved ' 
to be good, must be so by being shown to be a means/ 
to something admitted to be good without proof. \ The 
medical art is proved to be good, by its conducing to 
health ; but how is it possible to prove that health is 
good ? The art of music is good, for the reason, 
among others, that it produces pleasure ; but what 
proof is it possible to give that pleasure is good ? li, 
then, it is asseiiLed that there is a comprehensive 
formula, including all things which aie in themselves 
good, and that whatever else is good, is not so as an 
end, but as a mean, the formula may be accepted or 
rejected, but is not a subject of what is commonly 
understood by proof. We are not, however, to infer 
that its acceptance or rejection must depend on blind 
impulse, or arbitrary choice. There is a lai-ger meaning 
of the word proof, in which this question is as amen- 
able to it as any other of the disputed questions of 
philosophy. The subject is within the cognizance of 
the rational faculty ; and neither does that faculty 
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^B deal with it solely in the way of intuition. ' Conside- 
rations may be presented capable of determining the 
intellect either to give or withhold its assent to the 
doctrine ; and this is equivalent to proof. 1 

■ We shaU examine presently of what nature are 
these considerations ; in what manner they apply to 
the case, and what rationaLgroiinds, therefore, can be 
given for accepting or rejecting the utiHtarian formula. 
But it is a preliminary condition of rational accept-i 
ance"or rejection, that the formula should be correctly' 

(understood. I believe that the very imperfect notion 
ordinarily formed of its meaning, ia the chief obstacle, 
which impedes its reception ; and that could it be 
cleared, even from only the grosser misconceptions, 
the question would be greatly simplified, and a large 
proportion of its difficulties removed. Before, there- 

■ foi-e, I attempt to enter into the philosophical grounds 
which can be given for assenting to the utilitarian (S-f 
standard, I shall offer some illustrati ons of the doc trine ^ 
itself; with the view of showing more clearly what it 
is, distinguishiiigjt from what it is not, and disposing ' 

tof such of the practical objections to it as either 
originate in, or are closely connected with, mistaken 
interpretations of its meaning. Having thus pre- <?'' 
pared the ground, I shall afterwards endeavour to 
throw such light as I can upon the question, con- 
sidered as one of philosophical theory. 
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CHAPTER II. 



WHAT UTILITARIANISM IS. 



[A PASSING remark is all that needs be given to 
-i^ the ignorant bimider of supposing that those 
who stand up for utility as the test of right and wrong, 
use the term in that restricted and merely colloquial 
sense in which utility is opposed^^ pleasure^ ■ An 
apology is due to the philosophical opponents of 
utilitarianism, for even the momentary appearance of 
confounding them with any one capable of so absurd 
a misconception ; which ia the more extraordinary, 
inasmuch as the contrary accusation, of referring 
everything to pleasure, and that too in its grossest 
form, is another of the common charges against uti- 
litarianism : and, as has been pointedly remarked 
by an able writer, the same sort of persons, and ofteh 
the very same persons, denounce the theory " as im- 
practicably dry when the word utility precedes the 
word pleasure, and as too practicably voluptuous when 
the word pleasure precedes the woi-d utility." Those 
iwhoknow any thing about the matter are aware that 
every writer, from Epicurus to Bentham, who main- 
tained the theory of utility, meant by it, not some- 
thing to be contradistinguished from pleasure, but 
pleasure itself, together with exemption from pain ; 
and instead of opposing the useful to the agreeable or 
t^pmamental, have always declared that the useful 
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Lmeans these, among other things. Yet the common / 

nerd, including the herd of writers, not only in news- ( 

papers and periodicals, hut in books of weight and 

pretension, are perpetually falling into this shallow 

' mistake. Having caught up the word utilitarian, 

while knowing nothing whatever about it but its 

• sound, they habitually express by it the rejection, or 
the neglect, of pleasure in some of its forms ; of 
beauty, of ornament, or of amusement. Nor is the 
term thus ignorantly misapplied solely in disparage- 
ment, but occasionally in compliment ; as though it 
implied superiority to frivolity and the mere pleasures 

■ of the moment. And this perverted use is the only 
one in which the word is popularly known, and the 
one from which the new generation are acquiring 
their sole notion of its meaning. Those who intro- 
duced the word, but who had for many years discon- 
tinued it as a distinctive appellation, may well feel 
themselves called upon to resume it, if by doing so 
they can hope to contribute anything towards i-escuing 
it from this utter degradation.* . ^ 

, I Thecreed whichacceptsas thefoundationof Qiorala, /*" 

I Utility, or the Greatest Happiness Principle, holds i 
that actions are right iu proportion as they tend fl^ \f 
promote happiness, wrong as they tend to produce the"' 
* The author of thia essay has reaaon for believing himself to be / ,*'v^ 
the first person who brought the word utilitarian into nso. He did | 
not invent it, hut adopted it from a paaaing eipreision in Ur. Galt'a ' 
I Awuih_o^_the Fcmih. After using it as a designaiion for several i- 
years, he and others abandoned it from a growing dislike to anything , 
resembling a badge or watchword of sectarian diatinctioa. But aa 
a name for one single opinion, not a set of opinions — to denote the 
recognition of utility as a standard, not any particular way of ap- 
plying it — the term supplies a want in the language, and offers, in 
many cases, a convenient mode of avoiding tiresome ciroumlocution. 
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( reverse of happiness. By happiness is intended plea- 
I sure, and the absence of pain ; by unhappiness, p^iin, 
[ and the privation of pleasure. To give a clear view 
of the moral standard set up by the theory, much 
more requires to be said ; in particular, what things 
it includes in the ideas of pain and pleasure ; and to 
what extent this is left an open question. But these 
supplementary explanations do not affect the theory 
of life on- which-this theory of morality is grounded — 
namely, that pleasure, and freedom from pain, are the 
only things desirable as ends ; and that all desirable 
things (which are as numerous in the utiUtarian as in 
any other scheme) are desirable either for the pleasure 
inherent in themselves, or as means to the promotion 
of pleasure and the prevention of pain, j 

Now, such a theory of life excites in many minds, 
and among them in some of the most estimable in 
vj feeling and purpose, inveterate dislike. iTo suppose 
that life has {as they express it) no higher end than 
pleasure^ — ^no bettei' antj, nobler object of desire and 
pursuit — they designate as utterly mean and grovel- 
ling; as a doctrine worthy only of swine, to whom 
the followers of Epicurus were, at a very early period, 
contemptuously likened ; and modern holders of the 
doctrine are occasionally made the subject of equally 
polite comparisons by its German, French, and English 
assailants. [ 

When thus attacked, the Epicureans have always 
answered, that it is not they, but their accusers, who 
represent human nature in a degrading light ; smce 
the accusation supposes human beings to be capable of 
no pleasures except those of which swine are capable. 
If this supposition were true, the charge could not be 
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gaiusaid, but would then be no longer an imputation : 
for if the sources of pleasure were precisely the same 
to human beings and to swine, the rule of life which 
is good enough for the one would be good enough for *' 
the other. [Xlie comparison of the Epicurean life to i / 
that of beasts is felt as degrading, precisely because a I ^ 
beast's pleasures do not satisfiy a human being's con- i 
ceptioi^ of happiness. Human beings have faculties!^ 
more elevated than the animal appetites, and when 
once made conscious of them, do not regard anything 
as happiness which does not include their gratification. \ 
I do not, indeed, consider the Epicureans to have been 
by any means faultless in drawing out their scheme 
of consequences from the utiliturian principle. To do 
this in any sufficient manner, many Stoic, as well as 
Christian elements require to be included. But there 
is no known Epicurean theory of life which does not 
assign to the pleasures of the intellect, of the feelings 
and imagination, and of the moral sentiments, a much 
higher value as pleasures than to those of mere sensfc. 
tioUi^i It must be admitted, however, that utilitarian/ 
writers in general have placed the superiority ol -^ 
mental over bodily pleasures chiefly in the greater 
permanency, safety, uneostliness, iStc., of the former— >- 
that is, in their circumstantial advantages rather tharl 
in their intrinsic nature. { And on all these points 
utilitarians have fully proved their case ; but they 
might have taken the other, and, as it may be called, 
higher ground, with entire consistency. It is quite' 
compatible with the principle of utility to recognise 
the fact, that some kinds of pleasure are more desirablei 
and more valuable than others. It would be absurd^, 
that while, in estimating all other things, quality is) 
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considered as well as quantity, .the estimationjif plea- 
sures should be supposed to depend on quantity alcaie. 

If I am asked, what I mean by difference of quality 
in pleasureSjOr what makes one pleasure more valuable 
than another, merely as a pleasure, except its being 
greater in amount, tl iere is b ut one possible answer. 
Of two pleasures, if there be one to which all or almost 
all who have experience of both give a decided pre- 
ference, irrespective of any feeling of moral obligation 
to prefer it, that is the more desirable pleasure. If 
one of the two is, by those who are competently 
acquainted with both, placed so far above the other 
that they prefer it, even though knowing it to be at- 
tended with a greater amount of discontent, and would 
not resign it for any quantity of the other pleasure 
which their nature is capable of, we are justified in 
ascribing to the preferred enjoyment a superiority in 
quality, so far outweighing quantity as to render it, 
m comparison, of small account. 

Now it is an unquestionable fact that those who 
are equally acquaint^id with, and equally capable of 
appreciating and enjoying, both, do give a most 
marked preference to the manner of existence whioh 
employs their higher faculties. Few human creatures 
woidd consent to be changed into any of the lower 
animals, for a promise of the fullest allowance of a 
beast's pleasures ; no intelligent human being would 
consent to be a fool, no instructed person would be an 
ignommus, no person of feeling and conscience would 
be selfish and base, even though they should be per- 
suaded that the fool, the dunce, or the rascal is better 
satisfied with his lot than they are with theirs. They 
would not resign what they possess more than he, for 
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^^H the most complete satisfaction of all the desires which 
they have in common with him. If they ever fancy 
they would, it is only in cases of nnhappiness so 
extreme, that to escape fi'om it they would exchange 

I their lot for almost any other, however undesirable in 
their own eyes. |A. being of higher faculties requires! 
more to make him happy, is capable probably of more I 
acute suftering, and is certainly accessible to it at morey 
points, than one of an inferior type [ but in spite of 
these liabilities, he can never really wish to sink intd 
what he feels to be a lower grade of existence.^ We 

I may give what explanation we please of this unwilling- 
ness ; we may attribute it to _pride, a name which is 
given indiscriminately to some of the most and to 
Bome of the least estimable feelings of which mankind 
are capable ; we may refer it to the love of liberty and 
personal independence, an appeal to which was with 
the Stoics one of the most effective means for the in- 
culcation of it ; to the love of power, or to the love of 
excitement, both of which do really enter into and 
contribute to it :j but its most appropriate appellation / 
^^ ifl a sense of dignity, which all human beings possess/ 
^^L in onejorm ojLOtiier, and in some, though by no meanq" 
^^H in exact, proportion to their higher faculties, and 
^^ whicE~is-so" essential a part of the happiness of those _ 
in whom it is strong, that nothing which conflicts 
with it could be, otherwise than momentarily, an 
I object of desire to them. ^ Whoever supposes that this 
/ preference takes place at a sacrifice of happiness — that 
{ the superior being, in anything like equal circum- 
stances, is not happier than, the inferior — confounds 

the two very different ideas, of ha ppiness , and content.] 

It is indisputable that the being whose capacities of 
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enjoyment are low, has the greatest chance of having 
them fiiUy satisfied ; and a highly-endowed being will 
always feel that any happiness which he can look for, 
as the world is constituted, is imperfect. But he can 
learn to bear its imperfections, if they are at all bear- 
able ; and they will not make him envy the being 
who is indeed unconscious of the imperfections, but 
only because he teels not at all the good which those 
impeifections qualify. ] It is better to be a human 
being dissatisfied than a pig satisfied ; better to be 
- Socrates dissatisfied than a fool satisfiedf And if the 
fool, or the pig, is of a difierent opinion, it is because 
they only know their owil side of the question. The ■ 
other party to the comparison knows both sides. 
/ It may be objected, that many who are capable of 
/ the higher pleasures, occasionally, under the influence 
I of temptation, postpone them to the lower. But this 
1 is quite compatible with a full appreciation of the in- 
'trinsie superiority of the higher. 1 Men often, from 
infirmity of character, make their election for the 
nearer good, though they know it to be the less 
valuable ;f and this no less when the choice is between 
two bodily pleasures, than when it is between bodily 
and mental.] They pursue sensual indulgences to the 
injury of health, though perfectly aware that health 
is the greater good. It may be further objected, that 
many who begin with youthful enthusiasm for every- 
thing noble, as they advance in years sink into indo- 
lence and selfishness. ' But I do not believe that those 
who undergo this very common cliange, voluntarily 
choose the lower description of pleasures in preference 
to the higher. I believe that before they devote 
themselves exclusively to the one, they have already 
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^^■lecome incapable of the other./ Capacity for the 
^^« nobler feelings is in most natures a veiy tender plant, 
easUy killed, not only by hostile influences, but by 
mere want of sustenance ; and in the majority of 
young persons it speedily dies away if the occupations 
to which their position in life has devoted thera, and 
the society into which it has thrown them, are not 
favourable to keeping that higher capacity in exercise. 
Men lose their high aspirations as they lose their in- 
tellectual tastes, because they have not time or oppor- 
tunity for indulging them ; and they addict themselves 
to inferior pleasures, not because they deliberately 
prefer them, but because they are either the only ones 
to which they have access, or the only ones which 
they are any longer capable of enjoying. It may be 
questioned whether any one who has remained equally 
susceptible to botli classes of pleasures, ever know- 

■ ingly and calmly preferred the lower ; though many, 
in all ages, have broken down in an ineffectual 
attempt to combine both, 

From this verdict of the only competent judges, I 
apprehend there can be no appeal. iOn a question 
which is the best worth having of two pleasures, or 
which of two modes of existence is the most grateful 

rto the feelings, apart from its moral attributes and 
from its consequences, the judgment of those who 
are qualified by knowledge of both, or, il'they differ, 

tthat of the majority among them, must be admitted 
\Bs final. 1 And there needs be the less hesitation to 
accept this judgment respecting the quality of plea- 
sures, since there is no other tribunal to be referred 
to even on the question of quantity. What means 
are there of determining which is the acutest of two 
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pains, oi' the inteneest of two pleasurable sensations, 
except the general suffrage of those who are familiar 
with both ? Neither pains nor pleasures are homo- 
geneous, and pain is always heterogeneous with 
pleasure. iWhat is there to decide whether a par- 
ticular pleasure is worth purchasing at the cost of a 
particular pain, except the feelings and judgment of 
the experienced ? ' When, therefore, those feelings 
and judgment declare the pleasures derived from the 
higher faculties to be preferable in kind, apart from 
the question of intensity, to those of which the 
animal nature, disjoined from the higher faculties, is 
susceptible, they are entitled on this subject to the 
same regard. 

I have dwelt on this point, as being a necessary 
' part of a" perfectly just conception of Utility or 
\ Happiness, considered as the directive rule of human 
conduct. I But it is by no means an indispensable con- 
dition to the acceptance of the utilitarian standard ; 
for that standaiii is not the agent's own greatest 
happiness, but the greatest amount of happiness 
/altogether ; and if it may possibly be doubted whether 
/ a noble character is always the happier for its noble- 
ness, there can be no doubt that it makes other 
people happier, and that the world in general ia 
immensely a gainer by it.' Utilitarianism, therefore,? 
could only attain its end by the general cultivation 
: of nobleness of character, even if each individual 
I were only benefited by the nobleness of others, and 
his own, Bo far as happiness is concerned, were a, 
sheer deduction from the benefit. But the bate/ 
enunciation of such an absurdity as this last, renders i 
refutation superfluous. 



'm According to the Greatest Happiness Principle, 
as above explaiii-id, thejiltimate end, with reference 
to and for the sab.3 of which all other things are 
desirable {whether we are considering our own good 
or that of other people), is an existence exempt as 
far as possible from pain, and as rich as possible in 
enjoymentSj both in poiQt of quant ity and^quaEty ; \\ 
the test of quality, and the rule for measuring it 
against quantity, being the preference felt by those 
who, in their opportunities of experience, to which 
must be added their habits of self-conaciousuess and 
self-observation, are best furnished with the means of 
comparison. iThis, being, according to the utilitarian 
opinion, the -e nd of human action , is necessarily also 
the stan dard of morality ; which may accordingly be 
defined, the rules and precepts for human conduct, 
by the observance of which an existence such as has 
been described might be, to the greatest extent 
possible, secured to all mankind ; and not to them 
only, but, so far as the nature of things admits, to 
the whole sentient creation. 

1 Against this doctrine, however, rises another 
class of objectors, who say that happiness, in any 
form, cannot be the rational purpose of human life 
and action ; because, in the first place, it is unattain- 
able : and they contemptuously ask, What right hast 
thou to be happy 1 a question which Mr. Carlyle 
clenches by the addition, What right, a short time 
ago, hadst thou even to be f Next, they say, that men 
can do ivith out happ iness ; that all noble human 
beings have felt this, and could not have become 
noble but by learning the lesson of Entsagen, or 
lunciation ; which lesson, thoroughly learnt and 
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submitted to, they affirm to be the beginning and 
necessary condition of all virtue. | 

^he first of these objectiona would go to the root of 
the matter were it well founded ; for if no happiness 
is to be had at all by human beings, the attainment 
of it cannot be the end of morality, or of any rational 
conduct. Thou gh, e ven in that case, something 
might still be said for the utilitarian theory ; since 

• utility includes not solely the pursuit of happiness, 

' but the prevention or mitigation bfunhappinessl; and 
if tEe^fovmeraim be chimerical, there will be all the 
greater scope and more imperative need for the latter, 
30 long at least as mankind think fit to live, and 
do not take refuge in the simultaneous act of suicide 
recommended under certain conditions by Novalis. 
When, however, it is thus positively asserted to be 
unposeible that human life should be happy, the 
assertion, if not something like a verbal quibble, is 
at least an exaggeration. I If by happiness be meant 
a continuity of highly pleasurable excitement, it is 
evident enough that this is impossible, f A state of 
exalted pleasure lasts only momenta, or in some 
cases, and with some intermissions, hours or days, 
and is the occasional brilliant flash of enjoyment, not 
its permanent and steady flame. Of this the philo- 

1 sophers who have taught that happiness is the end of 
life were as fuUy aware as those who taunt them. 

rThe happiness which they meant was not a life of 
rapture^lbut moments of such, in an existence made 

' up of few and ti-ansitory pains, many and various plea- 
sures, with a decided predominance of the active over 
the passive, and having as the foundation of the whole, 
not to expect more fi'om life than it is capable of 
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bestowing, w. life thus composed, to those who have 
been fortunate enough to obtain it, has always 
appeared worthy of the name of happiness. And 
such an existence is even now the lot of many, 
during some considerable portion of their lives. The 1 3 
present wretched education, and wretched social J 
arrangements, are the only real hindrance to its beiugl f™ 
attainable by almost all) | 

The objectors perhaps may doubt whether human 
beings, if taught to consider happiness as the end of 
life, would be satisfied with such a moderate share of 
it. But great numbers of mankind have been satis- 
fied with much less. \The main constituents of a < 2 ^ 
satisfied life appear to be two, either of which by J '■"7 
itself is often found sufficient for the purpose : tran- / j/ 
(Juillityj_aud_^xcitemeaH With much tranquillity, 
many find that they can be content with very little 
pleasure : with much excitement, many can reconcile ^ 
themselves to a considerable quantity of pam\ There 
is assuredly no mhereiit impossibiUty in enabling even 
the mass of mankind to unite both ; since the two ara 
so far from being incompatible that they are in natural 
aUiance, the prolongation of either being a preparation 
for, and exciting a wish for, the other. It is only 
those in whom indolence amounts to a vice, that do 
not desire excitement after an interval of repose; it is 
only those in whom the need of excitement is a disease, 
that feel the tranquilhty which follows excitement 
dull and insipid, instead of pleasurable in direct -pro- 
portion to the excitement which preceded it. /When | 
people who aie tolerably fortunate in their outward I 
lot do not find in life sufficient enjoyment to make it I 
^uable to them, the cause generally is, caring for I 
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\ nob ody but themselvesA To those who have neither 
public nor private affections, the excitements of life 
are much curtailed, and in any case dwindle in value 
as the time approaches when all selfish interests must 

^ be te rminated by death : while those who leave after 
them objects of personal affection, and especially those 
who have also cultivated a fellow-feeling with the 
collective Interests of mankind, retain as lively an in- 
terest in life on the eve of death as in the vigour of 
I youth and health. | Nest^to selfishness, the principal 
cause which makes life tmsatisfactory, is want of 
mental" cultTvatlonJ A cultivated mind — I do not 
mean thafof a philosopher, but any mind to which 
the fountains of knowledge have been opened, and 
which has been taught, in any tolerable degree, to 
exercise its faculties — finds sources of inexhaustible 
interest in all that surrounds it ; in the objects of 
nature, the achievements of art, the imaginations of 
poetry, the incidents of history, the ways of mankind 
past and present, and their prospects in the fiiture. 
It is possible, indeed, to become indifierent to all this, 
and that too without having exhausted a thousandth 
part of it ; but only when one has had from the 
beginning no moral or human interest in these things, 
and has sought in them only the gratification of 
curiosity. 

Now there is absolutely no reason in the nature of 
things why an amount of mental culture sufficient toVC 
give an intelligent interest in these objects of contem- 
plation, should not be the Inheritance of every one 
born in a civilized country. As little is there an in- 
herent necessity that any human being should be a 
selfish egotist, devoid of every feeling or care but those 
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which centre in his own miserable individuality. Some- 
thing far superior to this ie sufficiently common even 
now, to give ample earnest of what the human species 
may be made, I Genuine private affections, and a sin-l 
cere interest in the public good, are possible, though! 
in unequal degrees Jo every rightly brought up human 
beingJ In a world in which there is so much to inter- 
est, 80 much to enjoy, and ao much also to correct 
and imptevGj-every one who has this moderate amount 
of moral and intellectual requisites is capable of an 
existence which may be called enviable|; and unless / 
such a person, through bad laws, or subjection to the / 
will of others, is denied the liberty to use the sources 
of happiness within his reach, he will not fail to find 
this enviable existence, if he escape the posit ive evils 
of life, the great sources of^ p hysi cal and mental suf- 
fering — such as indigence, disease, and the unkind- 
ness, worthlessness, or premature loss of objects of 
affection. iThe main stress of the problem lies, there- 
fore, in the contest with these calamities, from which 
it is a rare good fortune entirely to escape ; which, as 
things now are cannot be obviated, and often cannot 
be in any material degree mitigated.! Yet no oni 
whose opinion deserves a moment's consideration 
doubt that most of the great positive evils of th< 
world are in themselves removable, and will, if humai 
affairs continue to improve, be in the end reduced 
within narrow limits. Poverty, in any sense implying 
suffering, may be completely extinguished by the 
wisdom of society, combined with the good sense and 
providence of individuals. Even that most intractable 
of enemies, disease, may be indefinitely reduced in 
Kmensions by good physical and moral education, 
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.and proper control of noxious influences ; while tbe 
progress of science holds out a promise for the future 
of still more direct conquests over this detestable foe. 
And every advance in that direction relieve us fi*om 
some, not only of the chances which cut short our 
own lives, but, what concerns us still more, which 
deprives us of those in whom our happiness is wrapt 
up. As for vicissitudes of fortune, and other dis- 
appointments connected with worldly circumstances, 
ij these are principally the effect either of gross impru- 
I dence, of ill-regulated desires, or of bad or imperfect 
I social institutions. All the grand sources, in short, 
of Euman suffering are in a great degree, many of 
them almost entirely, conquerable by human care and 
effort, ; and though their removal is grievously slow — 
though a long succession of generations will perish in 
the breach before the conquest is completed, and this 
world becomes all that, if will and knowledge were 
not wanting, it might easily be made — yet every 
mind sufficiently intelligent and generous to bear a 
part, however small and unconspicuous, in the endea- 
vour, will draw a noble enjoyment from the contest 
itself, which he would not for any bribe in the form 
of ^elfish indulgence consent to be without. 
/And this leads to the true estimation of what is 
/said by the objectors concerning the possibility, and 
/ the oblication, of learning to do without happiness. 
Unquestionably it is possible to do without happiness ; 
it is done involuntarily by nineteen-twentieths of 
mankind, even in those parts of our present world 
which are least deep in barbarism ; and it often has 
to be done voluntarily by the hero or the martyr, for 
the sake of something which he prizes more than his 
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individual happiness. 3nt_^is_Bomething^ what Is ; 
it, u iiless the h appiness of others, or some of the ' 
requisites of happiness 1 It is noble to be capable of 
resigning entirely one's own portion of happiness, or 
chances of it : but, after all, this self-sacrifice must be J attjM^ 
for some end ; it is not its own end ; and if we are 1 
told that its end Is not happiness, but virtue, which , 
is better than happiness, I ask, would the sacrifice be \ 
made if the hero or martyr did not believe that it I 
would earn for others immunity from similar sacri- I 
fices ? Would it be made, if he thought that his 
renunciation of happiness for himself would produce 
no fruit for any of his fellow creatures, but to make 
their lot like his, and place them also in the condition 
of persons who have renounced happiness '{ All honour 
to those who can abnegate for themselves the personal 
enjoyment of life, when by such renunciation they 
contribute worthily to increase the amount of happi- 
ness in the world ; but he who does it, or professes to i 
do it, for any other purpose, is no more desei-ving of 
admiration than the ascetic mounted on his pillar. cc^hI 
He may be an inspiriting proof of what men can do, 
but assuredly not an example of what they should. \ 
i Though it is only in a very imperfect state of the 
world's arrangements that any one can best serve the 
liappiness of others by the absolute sacrifice of liis' 
own, yet so long as the world is in that ifnperfect (XSi 
state, I fully acknowledge that the readiness to make / **-* 
such a sacrifice is the highest virtue which can bel 
found in roan. \I will add, that in this condition of 
the world, paradoxical as the assertion may be, the 
conscious ability to do without happiness gives the] A ' 
best prcfflpect of realizing such happiness as is attain-l 
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abieAVFor nothing except that consciousness 
raise a person above the chances of life, by making 

him feel that, let fate and fortune do their worst, they I 
have not power to subdue him : which, once felt, frees I 
him from excess of anxiety concerning the evils of 1 

I life, and enables hiny like many a Stoic in the worst I 

( times of the Roman Empire, to cultivate in tranquil- 
lity the sources of satisfaction accessible to him, with- 
out concerning himself about the uncertainty of their ] 
duration, any more than about their inevitable end, 

^1 Meanwhile, let utilitarians never cease to claim the | 
hiorality of self-devotion as a possession which belongs I 
by as good a right to them, as either to the Stoic or I 

/to the Transcendentalist. The utilitarian morality I 

does recognise in human beings the power of sacri- 

I ficing their own greatest good for the good of others. ] 
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Lgo_od7 ^A sacrifice which does not increase, or tend to 



wasted. The only self- renunciation which it applauds, 
is devotion to the happiness, or to some of the means \ 
of happiness, of others ; either of mankind collec- 
tively, or of individuals within the limits imposed by J 
the collective interests of mankind. . 
; / I must again repeat, what the assailants of utili- 
^rianisra seldom have the justice to acknowledge, that j 
the happiness which forms the utilitarian standard of 1 
what is right in conduct, is not the agent's own hap- 
ipiness, but that of all concerned. As between his 
Mown happiness and that of othei-s, utilitarianism re- 
I quires him to be as strictly impartial as a disinterested 
' and benevolent spectator. In the golden rule of Jesus 
of Nazareth, we read the complete spirit of the ethics 
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^H|tf utility. V To do as one would be done by, and to i 
^K|ove one's neighBotii' as oneself, constitute the ^deall 
perfection of utilitarian morality. As the means ofj 
making the neai'est approach to this ideal, utility '^j*^ 
would enjoin, first, that laws and social arrangements j i 
should place the happiness, or {as speaking practically .^^ 
it may be called) the interest, of every individual, £i8 /-j-\ 
nearly as possible in harmony with the interest of the l', 
whole ; and secondly, that edncation anr] f^pjnjnn. U^^ 
which have so vast a power over human characterj 
ih'ifV^'^ HO n«p ih^t-- p»w»v «o fr. fofp^l^lin^i in the mind 
of every individual an indissolnble aaaociation betweeijj ^ 
his own happii^B and the good of the whole : espe-l — 
cially between his own happiness and the practice or 
such modes of conduct, negative and positive, as regard 
for the universal happiness prescribes ; so that not 
only he may be unable to conceive the possibility of 
happiness to himself, consistently with conduct opposed 
to the general good, bu t also t hata dir e ct implu a e . t o. 
pro mote the general good may ^ be in every individual 
one , of the habitual motivesof acti on^jmd the senti- 
ments connected therewi th may fill a large and ^ romi- 
nenfplace in every human bemg's sentient existen ce. 
If the irapugners of the utilitarian morality repre- 
sented it to their own minds in this its true character, 
I know not what recommendation possessed by any 
other morality they could possibly affirm to be wanting 
to it ; what more beautiful or more exalted develop- 
ments of human nature any other ethical system can 
be supposed to foster, or what springs of action, not 
accessible to the utilitarian, such systems rely on for 
giving effect to their mandates. 

The objectors to utilitarianism cannot always be 
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charged with representing it in a discreditable light. 
On the contrary, those among them who entertain 
anything like a j ust idea of its disinterested character, 
8ometiBiea_fiiid fe,ult with-its standard as being too 
high for_huinamty. They say it is exacting too much 
to require that people shall always act from the in- 
ucement of promoting tlie general interests of society, 
ut this is to mistake the very meaning of a standard 
|f morals, and to eonlbund the rule of action witii the 
^tive of it. It is the business of ethics to tell us 
-ihatare^QUj; duties, or by what test we may know 
.hem ; but no system of ethics requires that the sole / 
LOtive of all we d{> sludl be a feeling of duty ; on the 
contrary, ninoty-niiiLi huudredths of all our actions 
are done from otiier motives, and rightly so done, if 
:the rule of duty does not condemn them. It is the 
more unjust to utilitarianism that this particular mis- 
apprehension should be made a ground of objection 
to it, inasmuch as utilitarian moralists have gone 
beyond almost all others in affirming that the motive 
has nothing to do with the moi-ality of the action, 
though much with the worth of the agent. He who 
saves a fellow creature from drowning does what is 
morally right, whether his motive be duty, or the hope 
of being paid for his troublei:' he who betrays the 
friend that trusts him, is guilty of a crime, even if his 
object be to serve another friend to whom he is under 
greater obUgations.*! But to speak only of actions 



* An opponent, whose intellectuiLl and luoral fairness it ia a plea- 
HiiTe to acknowledge (the Bev. J. Llewelyn Duvies), haa objected to 
this passage, saying, " Sorely the rightness or wrongneas of Baring a. 
mas &ora drowning does depend very miioh upon the motive with 
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lone from the motive of duty, and in direct obedience 
principle : it is a m iBapprehenBion_of_the utilitarian 
mode of thought, to conceive it as irajilyiiig that peopL 
should fix their mindsupon so wide a genevality as the 
world, or society at large. The gi-eat majority of good 
actions are intended, not for the benefit of the world, 
but for that of individuals, of which the good of the 
ggrld is made up ; and the thoughts of the most vii'- 

uous man need not on these occasions travel beyond 
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h it U done. Snppoae that a ^rant, when hia enemj jumped ^ 
Itato the sea to escape from him, saved him from drowning simplj in ^ 
order that he might inflict upon him more exquisite torturea, would " 
it tend to clearness to speak of that reacne as 'a morally right '*"■•- 
action?' Or suppose again, according to one of the atock illustra- 5.— (,fc 
tioDB of ethical inquiriea, that a man betrayed a trust received from , • * . 
a friend, becanae the discharge of it would fatally injore that friend "^ *f 
himaelf or some one belonging to him, would utilitarianism compel "O ^u 
one to call the betrayal ' a crime ' aa much as if it had been done 
from the meanest motive i* " 

I submit, that he who saves another from drowning in order to y 
kill him by torture afterwards, does not difl'er only ia motive from ' 
him who doea the same thing from duty or benevolence; the act 
itself is diCerent. The rescue of the man. is, in the case supposed, 
only the necessary first step of an act far more atrocious than leaving 
him to drown would have been. Had Mr. Daviea said, "The right- 
nesa or wrongneaa of saving a man from drowning does depend very 
mnch '' — not npon the motive, but — "upon the mieiifiuii,"' no utilita- 
rian would have differed from him. Mr. Daviea, by an oversight too ^— 
common not to be qnite venial, has in this case coafonnded the very i ^ ' 
different ideas of Motive and Intention. There is no point which *.**-• 
utilitarian thiflkers (and Bentham pre-eminently) have taken more , 
pains to illustrate than this. The morality of the action depends , 
/ entii'ely npon the intention— that is, upon what the agent wiUa to da. I 
/ 3at the motive, that is, tha ieeliug-wbieh- •Balias.Jiiin will so to do, 

when it makes no difference in the act, makes none in. the molality : ' - 
I though it makes a great dtHerenGe in onr moral estimation of the 
agent, especially if it indicates a good or a )>ad habitual duposititm 
' ^8 bent of character from which usefal, or from which hurtful 
c likely to arive. I 
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the particular persons concerned, except so far as is 
necessary to assure himself that in benefiting them lie 
is not violating the rights — that is, the legitimate and 
authorized expectations — of any one else. The multi- 
plication of happiness is, according to the utilitarian 
ethics, t ho e bjeot -ef vii^e : the occasions on which 
any person (except one in a thousand) has it in his 
^power to do this on an extended scale, in other words, 

"" to be a public heuefactQr,_tixe but exceptional ; and on 
these occasions alone is he called on to consider public 
utiJityijnevery other case, private utility, the interestj 
or happiness of some fevr persons, is all he has ta 
attend to. Those alone the influence of whose actions 
extends to society in general, need concern themselves 
habitually about 30^a^ge"~an" oTjject. In the, case of 
abstin ences indeed — of things which people forbear to 
do, from moral considei'ations, though the consequences 
in the particular case might be beneficial — it would 
\he unworthy of an intelligent agent not to be con- 
seiously aware that the action is of a class which, ii 
practised generally, would be generally injurious, and 
that this is the ground of the obligation to abstair 
from it. The amount of regard for the public iiv 
terest implied in this recognition, is no greater than 

i^is demanded by every system of morals ; for they alF 
enjoin to abstain from whatever is manifestly perni- 
cious to society. 

'' The same considerations dispose of another reproach 
against the doctrine of utility, founded on a still 
grosser misconception of the purpose of a standard of 
morality, and of the very meaning of the words right 
and wrong. 1 It is often affirmed that utilitarianism 
r enders men cold an d-imsympaJihizing ; that it chills 
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beir moral feeli ngs toward s individuals ; that it makes 
pern regard only the dry and hard consideration of 

Be consequences of actions, not taking into their — 

I estimate the quahties from which those actions 
emanate, j If_ Uie assert ion means that they do not/ ^ , 
allow theirjudgment respecting the rightnessorwrong-/ ' j^ *t< 
ness of an action to he influenced hy their opinion or- ***^ 
the qualities of tlie person who does it, this is a com4 , ^,^^1^ 
plaint not ii,gaiust utilitarianism, but against havingj c-^^ 
any standard of morality at all ; for certainly no known '*'*^ 
ethical standard decides an actio^i to be good or bad -'' 
i it is done by a good or a bad man, still less 
ause done by an amiable, a brave, or a benevolent 
n, or the contrary. These considerations are rele^ 
vant, not to the estimation of actions, but of persons ; 
and there is nothing in the utilitarian theory inconsis- 
tent with the fact that tBere'are other things which 
bterest us in persons besides the rightness and wrong- 
3es ^jfclieir actions. The Stoics, Indeed, with the 
^aradoxlctd misuse of language which was part of their 
system, and by which they strove to raise themselves 
above all concern about anything but virtue, were fond 

K saying that he who has that has everything ; that 
, and only he, is rich, is beautiful, is a king. But 
claim of this description Is made for the virtuous 
n by the utilitarian doctrine. Utilitarians are quite — ' 
are that there are other desirable possessions and 
qualities besides virtue, and are perfectly willing to 
allow to all of them their full worth. They are also 
aware that a right action does not necessarily indicate 
a virtuous character, and that actions which are blame- __ 
able often proceed from qualities entitled to praise, 
hen this is apparent in any particular case, it modi- 
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fies their estimation, not certainly of the act, but of 
the agent. I .grant that they are, notwithstanding, of 
opinion, that in the long run the best proof of a good 
character is good actions ; and resohitely refuse to 
consider any mental disposition as good, of which 
the predominant tendency is to produce bad conduct. 
This makes them unpopular with many people ; but 
it is an unpopulai-Ity which they must share with 
every one who regards the distinction between right 
and wrong in a serious light ; and the reproach is not 
one which a conscientious utilitarian need be anxious 
to repel. 

If no more be_meant^by the objection than that 
many utilitananB j-ook on the morality.of actions, as 
measured by the utilitarian standard, with too exclu- 
aive a re^rd, and do not lay sufficient stress upon the 
other beauties of character which go towards making 
a human being loveable or admirable, this may be ad- 
mitted. Utilitarians who have cultivated their moral 
feelings, but not their sympathies nor their artistic 
perceptions, do fall into this mistake ; and so do all 
other moi-ahsts under the same conditions. What 
can be said in excuse for other moralists is equally 
available for them, namely, that if there is to he 
any error, it is better that it should be on that side. 
As a matter of fact, we may affirm that among utili- 
tarians as among adherents of other systems, there is 
every imaginable degree of rigidity and of laxity in 
the application of their standard : some are even puri- 
tanically rigorous, while others are as indulgent as 
can possibly be desired by sinner or by sentimentalist. 
But on the whole, a doctrine which brings prominently 
forward the interest that mankind have in the re- 
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pression and prevention of conduct which violates the 
moral law is likely to be inferloi- to no other in turning 
the sanctions of opinion against such violations. It 
is true, the question. What does violate the moral 
law 1 is one on which those who recognise different 
standards of morality are likely now and then to 
differ. But difference of opinion on moral questions \ 
was not first introduced into the world by utili- I 
tiarianism, "wliile "that doctrine does supply, if not I 
always an easy, at all events a tangible and Intelli-/ 
gible mode of deciding such differences. 

I It may not be superfluous to notice a few more of 
common naisapprehensions of utilitarian ethics, 
even those which are so obvious and gross that it 
might appear impossible for any person of candour 
and intelligence to fall into them : since persons, even 
of considerable mental endowments, often give them- 
selves so little trouble to understand the bearings of 
any opinion against which they entei-tain a prejudice, 
and men are in general so little conscious of this 
voluntary ignorance as a defect, that the vulgarest 
misunderstandings of ethical doctrines are continually 
met with in the deliberate writings of persons of the 
greatest pretensions both to high principle and to 
philosophy, ^y^e not uncommonly hear the doctrine | 
of utility inveighed against as a ,90c??MS doctrine. If it ' 
be necessary to say anything at all against so mere an 
assumption, we may say that the question depends 
upon what idea we have formed of the moral character 
of the Deity. ; If it be a true belief that God desires, 
above all things, the happiness of his creatures, and 
l^tjthis was his purpose in their creation, utility is 
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not only not a godless doctrine, but more profoundly 
religious than any other. V I f it b e meant that utili-* 
tal^M^SIQ does not recognise the revealed will of Go(| 
as the supreme law of morals, Ijjnswer, that an utili- 
tarian who believes in the perfect goodness and wisdom 
of God, necessarily Relieves that whatever God 
thought fit to reveal on the subject of morals, piust 
fulfil the requirements of utility in a supreme degree. 
/But others besides utilitarians have been of opiuioi 
/that the Christian revelation was intended, and '19 
Vfitted, to inform the hearts and minds of mankind 
*,with a spirit which should enable them to find foi 
*^ (At* themselves what is right, and incline them to do it 

•*■■ ' when found, rather than to tel] them, except in a ■wry 
IM^ -^ fgeneral way, what it is : aiid that we need a doctrint 
of ethics, c arefully followed out, to iitti-rpret to usjtha 
tyil l nf God. Whether this opinion is correct or not, 
'it is superfluous here to discuss; since whatever aid 
religion, either natural or revealed, can afford to ethical 
investigation, is as open to the utilitarian moralist 33 

fny other- He can use It as the testimony of G' 
he usefulness or hurtfulness of any given course ol 
jn, by as good a right as others can use it for the 
cation of a transcendental law, having no con- 
MU with usefulness or with happiness, 
.•rtj Again, Utility is often summarily stigmatized as ai 
' , immoral doctrine by giving it the name of Expediency, 
and taking advantage of the popular use of that tei 
to contrast it with Prifieiple^ I But the Expedient^ 
the sense in which it is opposeid to the Right, gen< 

illy means that which is expedient for the particular 
'interest of the agent himself; as when a ministeij yj' 
sacrifices the interest of his coUntry to keep himsell 
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in place. When it means anything better than this, 
it means that, which is expedient for some immediate 
objecti aomaJ^ffipprarj pu rpos e, but which violates a 
rule whose observance is expedient in a touch higher 
degree. The Expedient, in this sense, instead of being 
the same thing with the useful, is a branch of the 
hurtful. Thus, it would often be expedient, for the 
purpose of getting over some momentary embarrass- 
ment, or attaining some object immediately useful to 
ourselves or others, to tell a lie. But inasmuch aa 
the cultivation in ourselves of a sensitive feeling on 
the subject of veracity, is one of the most useful, and 
the enfeeblement of that feeling one of the moat 
hurtiul, things to which our conduct can be instru- 
mental ; and inasmuch as any, even unintentional, 
deviation from truth, does that much towards weaken- 
ing the trustworthiness of human assertion, which is 
not only the principal support of all present social 
well-being, but the insufficiency of which does more 
than any one thing that can be named to keep back 
civilisation, virtue, everything on which human hap- 
piness on the largest scale depends ; we feel that the 
^jjiolation, for a present advantage, of a rule of such j 
transcen dent expediency, is not expedient, and that 
he who, for the sake of a convenience to h i mself or 
to some other individual, does what depends on him 
to deprive mankind of the good, and inflict upon them 
the evil, involved in the greater or less reliance which ' 
they can place in each other's word, acts the part of one 
of their worst enemies, j Yet that even this rule, sacredj 
as it is, admits of possible exceptions, is acknowledged' 
by all moralists ; the chief of which is when the with- 
holding of some fact (as of information from a male- 
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&ctor, or of bad news from a person dangerously ill^ 
would preserve some one (especially a person othep 
than oneself) from great and unmerited evil, and when 
the withholding can only be effected by denial. But 
in order that the exception may not extend itself 
beyond the need, and may have the least poasiblo 
-effect in weakening reliance on veracity, it ought to 
be recognised, and, if possible, its limits defined ; 
if the principle of utility ia good for anything, it 
must be good for weighing these conflicting utdities 
against one another, and marking out the region.' 
within which one or the other preponderates, ) 

Again, defenders of utility often find themselvea 
led upon to reply to such objections as this — that 
ihere is not time, previous to action, for calculating 
id weighing the efects of any line of conduct on 
-.bp ypflftral liitppinftft-T JThis is exactly as if any one 
■pre to say that it is Impoaalble to guide our conduct 
)y^hristlanity, because there is not time, on e.yerj 
iccaslon on wTiich" anything has to be done, to i 
f:hrough the Old and New Testaments.) The answea 
jto the objection is, that there has been ample time, 
namely, the whole past duration of the human species 
During all that time mankind have been learning b^ 
experience the tendencies of actions ; on which expo 
rience all the prudence, as well as all the moraUtyio 
life, is dependent. People talk as if the commence 
ment of this course of experience had hitherto bea 
put ofij and as if, at the moment when some man f 
tempted to meddle with the property or Ufe of anothei 
he had to begin considering for the first time whethig 
murder and theft are injurious to human happinesa 
Even then I do not tliink that he would find thi 
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q uestion very puzzling j^ but, at all events^.the^mattriOTX 
IB now aone to his hand. It is truly a whimsical \ 
supposition, that if mankind were agreed in consider- 
ing utility to be the test of morality, they would 
remain without any agreement as to what is useful, 
and would take no measures for having their notions 
on the subject taught to the young, and enforced by 
law and opinion. I There is no difficulty in proving 
fflny ethical standard whatever to work iU, if we sup-/ 
pose universal idiocy to be conjoined with it, but on' 
any hypothesis short of that, mankind must by this 
time have acquired positive beHefs as to the effects 
of sorae actions on their happiness ; and the beliefs 1 
whichjiave thus come down are the rules of morality 
forthe multitude, and for the philosopher until he 
-has succeeded in finding better. That philosophers 
might easily do this, even now, on many subjects ; 
'ithat the received code of ethics is by no means of 
divine right ; and that mankind have still much to 
,'leam as to the effects of actions on the general happi- 
ness, I admit, or rather, earnestly maintain. Xhe ''. 
corollaries from the principle of utility, like the pre- 
cepts of every practical art, admit of indefinite im- -~ 
fprovement, and, in a progressive state of the human 
; mind, their improvement is perpetually going on.( 
— But to consider the rules of morality as improvable, 
is one thing ; to pass over the intermediate generah- 
sations entirely, and endeavour to test each individual 
action directly by the fii*st principle, is another. It 
ia. a strange notion that the acknowledgment of a 
first principle is inconsistent with the admission of 
secondary ones. LTo inform a traveller respecting the 
3 of his ultimate destination, is not to forbid the 
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use of land-marks and direction-posts on the way, 
ITie proposition that happiness is the end and aim of 
morality, does not mean that no road ought to be 
laid down to that goal, or that persons going thither 
should not be advised to take one direction rather 
than another. Men really ought to leave ofi" talking 
a kind of nonsense on this subject, which they woidd 
neither talk nor listen to on other matters of pi'actical 
concernment. Nobody argues that the art of naviga- 
tipn is not founded on astronomy, because sailors can- 
not wait to calculate the Nautical Almanack, Being 
rational creaturesj they go to sea with it ready calcu- 
^Jf- Vjated ; B.nd all rational creatures go out upon the se^ 
/■^^ of life with their minds made up on the commou 
questions of right and wrong, as well as on many oF 
the far more difficult questions of wise and fooUsly 
And this, as long as foresight is a human quality, it is 
to be presumed they will continue to do. } WhatsY er 



f 



[we adopt as the fundamental principle of morality, we^ 
require subordinate principles to apply it by : the im- 
possibility of doing without them, being common to 
all systems, can afford no argument against any one 
in particular : but gravely to argue as if no such 
secondary principles could be had, ^id as if mankind 
ha^remained till now, and always must remain, 
without- drawing any general conclusions from the 
experience of human life, is as high a pitch, I think, 
ae^absuidjty has ever reached in pluIoBophical con- 
, troversy. t 

The remainde r of t he st ock argumen ts against 

utilitarianism mostly consist in laying to its ckarge 

"" the common infirmities of human nature, ana the 

general difficulties which embarrass conscientious 
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persons in shaping their course through life. We areCi^ 
told that an utilitarian will be apt to make his own ^^ i'.- 
p ^rrticular case a n exci^tign to moral rules, and, when \ ^' ' 
uxider__temptatio^ :will.see-aiL. utility: in the breach + 
■ of a rule, greater than he will see in its observance: 

But is utility the only creed which is able to furnish , 

us with excuses for evil doing, and means of cheating 
our own conscience ? They are afforded in abundance 
by all doctiines^ which recognise as a fact in morals 
the existence of conflicting considerations ; which all 
doctrines do, that have been believed by sane persons. | rt /, 
It is not -the-fault of any creed, but of the comphcated\ •'— . ■ 
nature of human affairs, that rides of conduct cannot 
■be. so framed as to requhe no exceptions, and that i 
aidlyjmy ^id-pf action can safely be laid down ,[^£[r-^ 
■ either always obligatory or always condemnable. I -0 tfx 
lere is no ethical creed which does not temper the 
ri^dity of its laws, by giving a certain latitude, under 
the moral responsibility of the agent, for accommoda- 
tion to peculiarities of circumstances ; and under every 
creed, at the opening thus made, self-deception and 
dishonest casuistry get in /fl^prp pfisfs nn mcral I 
system under which there do not aiise unequivocal 
cases of conflicting obligation. These are the real 
difiiculties, the knotty points both in the theory of 
ethics, and in the conscientious guidance of personal 
conduct. They are overcome practically with greater 
or with less success according to the intellect and 
virthe of the individual ; bja t it can hardl y be pre-^ t*-?"**** 
tended that any one will be the less qualified for ' 
dealing with them, from possessing an ultimate 
Btan«ard to which conflicting rights and duties can 
Terred. If utility is the ultimate source of moral 
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obligations, utility may be invoked to decide between 
them when their demands are incompatible. Though 
the application of the standard may be difficult, it is 
better than none at all : while in other systems, the 
moral laws all claiming independent authority, there 
is no common umpire entitled to interfere betweea 
them ; their claims to precedence one over another 
rest on little better than sophistry, and unless deter- 
mined, as they generally are, by the unacknowledged 
influence of considerations of utility, afford a free 
scope for the action of personal desires and partiali- 
ties. We must remember that only in these cases of 
conffict between secondary principles is it requisite 
that firat principles should be appealed to. There ia, 
no case of moral obligation in which some secondary 
principle is not involved ; and if only one, there can 
seldom be any real doubt which one it is, in the 
mind of any person by whom the principle itself is 
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' THE ULTIMATE SANCTION OF THE PRINCIPLE OF 
UTILITY. 

IHE question is often asked, and properly so, in 
regard to any supposed moral standard — What 
its sanction , 'i ivliat are the motives to ohqy it ? or 
lOre specifically, what is the s ource of its obligation ? 
whence does it derive its binding force '? It is a 
necessary part of moral philosophy to provide the 
answer to this question ; which, though frequently 
assuming the shape of an objection to the utilitarian 
lorality, as if it had some special applicability to that 
ve others, really arises in regard-to.allstandards. 
arises, in fact, whenever a person is called on to 
adopt a standard or refer morality to any basis, on 
which he has not been accustomed to rest it. For the/ ^^Li^ 
n ustomary morality , that which education and opinioni ,\y^ 
have consecrated, is the only one which presents itselfl oUTtyi 
to the mind with the feeling of being in itt;elf obli- o-Vju- 
gatory ; and when a person is asked to believe that f.^,^ 
this morality denoes its obligation from some general .AfZ 
principle round which custom has not thrown the , /^ 
same halo, the assertion is to him a paradox ; the 
supposed corollaries seem to have a more binding force 
than the original theorem ; the superstructure seems I 
tostand bett.ec without, than_with, wha t is rgp reaenteAl 
as its foundation. \ He says to himself, I feel that I! 
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xm bound not to rob o r murder, betray or deceive ; 
it why Vm I hniini] t n pmiiuita-4Jwr^ftBflFaU-hs^i- 
lesB ? Tf^my r}YfT\ h^pp'"'^'"' l'°° '"^ Something else, 

If the view adopted by the utilitarian philosophy 
of the nature of the mural sense be correct, thia dif- 
ficulty will always present itself, until the influences 
which form moral character have taken the same hold 
of the principle which they have taken of some of the 
consequences — ^untO, by the improvement of educa- 
tion, the feeling of unity with our fellow creatuTep 
shall be (what it cannot be doubted that Christ in-' 
tended it to be) as deeply rooted in our character, and 
to our own consciousness as completely a part of our 
nature, as the horror of crime is in an ordinarily well- 
brought-up young person. In the meantime, how- 
ever, the difficulty has no peculiar application to the 
doctrine of utility, but is Inherent in every attempt to 
analyse morality and reduce It to principles ; which, 
unless the principle is already in men's minds invested 
ith as much sacredness as any T)f its applications, 

Iways seems to divest them of a part of their 
'sanctity. 

'\The principle of util ity either has, or there is rio 
reason why it might not have, all the sanctions which 
belon^""to any other system of morals. Those sanc_- 
tlons are either external or internal Of the external 
sanctions it is not necessary to speak at any length. 
They are, the hope of f avour and the fear of displea- 
sure from our fell ow c reatures or from the Ruler of 
the Universe, along with whatever we may have of 
sympathy or affection for them or of love and awe 
of Him, inclining us to do His will independently of 
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selfish consequeuces- There is evidently no reason 
why all these motives for obsei-vance should not 
attach themselves to the utilitarianjngraJity, as com- 
pletely and as powerfully as to any other. Indeed, 
those of them which refei' to our fellow creatures are 
sure to do so, in proportion to the amount of general 
intelligence ; for whether there be any other ground 
of moral obligation than the general happiness or 
not, men do desire h appine ss ; and however imperfect 
may be their own practice, they desire and commend 
all conduct in others towards themselves, by -whiclL - 
they think their happiness is promoted./ With regard 
to the religious motive, if men believe, as most profess 
to do, in the goodness of God, those who think tbat 
conduciveness to the general happiness is the essence, 
or even only the criterion, of good, must necessarily 
believe that it is also that which God approves. \ ^-t^ 
xThe whnlp. fnvof thprf^Cnrp. nf .external reward and/ *- "x 
punishment, whether physical or moral, and whetherl ^ 
procesdins from God or from our iellow men, together! 
with all that the capacities of human natui-e admit, 1 
of disinterested devotion to either, becomeavaUable to \ 
enforce the utilitarian morality, in proportjon as that ' 
morality is recognised^ and the more powerfully, the 
more the appliances of education and general cultiva- 
tion are bent to the purpose. 

So far as to external sanctions . The i nternal sane- 
tion of duty, whatever our standard of duty may be, I 
is one and the same — a feeling in our own min^ ; 
pain, more or less intense, attendant on violation of i 
duty, which in properly-cultivated moral natures rises, 
in the more serious cases, into slirinking from it as an 

possibility. This feeling, when disinterested, and 
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connecting itself with the pure idea of duty, and not 
with sonoe particular form of it, or with any of the 
merely accessory circumstances, is the esse n ce of Con- 
science ; though in that complex phenomenon as it 
acti^ly exists, the simple fact is in general all en- 
crusted over with collateral associations, derived from 
s^opathy, from Jove, and still more from fear; from 
all the forms of religious^ feeling ; from the recollec- 
tions of childhood and of all our past life ; from self- 
esteem, desire of the esteem of others, and occasionally 
even aelf- abasement . Th is extreme complic atiopJs, I 
appiehendrthe erigift of theLSOtt. of-mystical character 
which, by a tendency of the human mind of which 
there are many other exajnples, is apt to be attributed 
toJjje idea of moral obligation, and which leads people 
to believe that the idea canjiot possibly attach itself 
to any other objeets-tliaJi those which, by a supposed 
mysterious law, are found in our present experience to 
ex cite i t. Its bijidtng force, however, consists in the 
existence of a mass of feeling which must be broken 
through in order to do what violates our standard of 
right, and which, if we do nevertheless violate that 
standard, will probably have to be encountered after- 
/ wards in the form, of remorse. Whatever theory we 
{1 have of the nature or origin of conscience, this is what 
- essentially constitutes it. 
I -Jlhe ultimate sanction, therefore, of all moralit; 
[{external motives apart) being a subjective feeling in 
. I our own minds, I see nothing embarrassing to those 
,, 'i whose standard is utility, in the question, what is th» 
-A sanction of that paiticular standard 'f We may answer, 
Ithe same as of all other moral standards— thecon- 
I Bcientious feelings of mankind. , Undoubtedly this 
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nction has no binding efficacy on those who do not 
possess the ffielings it appeals to ; but neither will 
these persons be more obedient to any other moral 
principle than to the utilita rian^one. On them 
morality of any kind has no hold but through the 
external sanctions. MeanwhUe the feelings exist, a 
fact in human nature, the reality of which, and the 
great power with which they are capable of acting on 
those Ln whom they have been duly cultivated, are 
proved by experience. No reason has eve r been 
^own why they may not be cultivated to as gr eat 
iatenaityin rionnfictioa-jgith the iit ;i lit ftriHJi, ap with 
any other rule .of morals. 

There is, I am aware, a disposition to believe thati ||^l 
a peraon who sees in moral obUgation a transcendental 
fact, an obie ctive reality belonging to the province oi 
'Things in themselves,' is likely to be more obedient 
to it than one who believes it to be entirely sub- 
jective, having its seat in human consciousness only. 
But whatever a pereon's opinion may be on this point 
bjjshis ow: 

isured by it 

strength. \ No one's belief that Duty is an objective 
reality is stronger than the belief that God is so); yet 
the belief in God, apart fi-om the expectation of actual 
reward and punishment, only operates on conduct 
through, and in proportion to, the subjective rehgious 
I feeling. T he sa n ction, so fa r as it is dis interested, is ' 
/ aiaajaJiL-the mind_itself ; and the notion, therefore, 
' of the transcendental moralists must be, that this 
sanction will not exist in the mind unless it is believed 
■to have its root out of the miud ; and that if a person 
E.able to say to hiraselfj That which is restraining 
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of Ontology, th e force he is really urged by i shis own, 
subjective feeling^ and is exactly measured by its 
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me, and which is called my conscience, is only a feeling 
in my own mind, he may possibly draw the conclu- 
sion that when the feeling ceases the obligation ceases, 
and that if he find the feeling inconvenient, he may 
disregard it, and endeavour to get rid of it. But 
is this dan ger c onfined to the utilitarian morality \ 
/ Does _the,£9lieu-t4iat-Ea0ral—obligation~ta6-4t8 -seat 
Qu^ I out side the mind make the feeling .of it. too atrong to . 
.■s^ . / b ejfot rid o f? IChe.&ct-ia~s(> fttF otherwise, that all 
jj.cJ''^. \ moralists ad mit .aiKLlameot -the ease with which, in 
j,&.^ . 1*^^ generality of minds, conscience can be silenced or 
r.-l^tJ^'^ y stifled. The q.uestioiu.Seed-1-ohey my conscience 1 
is C[uite as often put to themselves by persona who 
TiPVRr hfiaxd rtf tlia prinf.iplf- nf nfilit.v, -as. hy its ad- 
hgifintg. Those whose conscientious feelings are so 
weak as to allow of their asking this question, if they 
answer it affirmatively, will not do go because they 
beheve in the transcendental theory, but because of 
t he ext enial sa ncti ons. 

Tt, jp not Tieni^f^f^ij- y. for the pres ent purpose, to^de- 

n\Aa wh^fjipr tl.f. fofH r|£r^ d uty is muate or implanted. 

lAssumijig it to be innate, it is an open question to 

ijwliat objectBVt. natunilly attaches itself; for the philo- 

lic supporters of that theory are now agreed that 

intjiiiiye pmcfijilipu is of pr inciples of morality . 

and not of the details. Ifjj^ere Jje anything_iiimyte 

f'^'-'' ijLtl}® matter, I see no reason why the feeling which 

ia innate shoulil not be that of regard to the pleasures 

and p;iin^ ofotUera. If there is any"principIeof morals 

whi^ is intuitively obligatory, I should say it must 

i**'^*' ^ i^t be -that. If so, the i ntuit ive^ ethics would coincide 

"' ** / with the u tilitarian, and there would be no further, 

juarrel between them. Even as it is, the intuitive- 
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iaoralists, though they believe that there are other 
intuitive moral obligations, do already believe this to 
be one ; for they unanimously hold that a large portion 
of morality turns upon the consideration due to the 
interests of our fellow creatures. Therefore, if the 
belief in the transcendental origin of moral obligation 
gives any additional efficacy to the internal sanction, 
it appears to me that the utilitarian principle has 
already the benefit of it. , j$.«jrl 



/ On the other hand, if, a s Js my own belief, the 
moraj feelingB are not inna te, bjjt^ ac quired , they are 
nor for that reason the less natumL It is naturaJ_to 
m an to spe ak, to reason, to build cities, to cultivate 
the ground, though these are acquired faculties. The 
I mwa! Teelings are not indeed a part of our nature, in 
the sense of being in any perceptible degree present 
in all of us ; but this, unhappily, is a fact admittt 
by those who believe the most strenuously in thi 
transcendental origin. Li ke the other acQuJceicapa- 
I cities above refen-ed to, the moral faculty, if not 
[^ft"Of~OTini5,tUre7 is a natural outgrowthilflffl=it 
Icaj^able, like them, in a certain small degree, 
springing up spontaneously ; and susceptible of being 
brought by cultivation to a high degree of develop- 
flnent. Unhappriylt is also susceptible, by a sufficient 
use of the external sanctions and of the force of early 
impressions, of being cultivated in almost any direc- 
tion : so that there is hardly anything so absurd or 
60 mischievous that it may not, by means of these 
influences, be made to act on the human mind with 
all the authority of conscience. TQ_ doubt that the 
same p oten cy might be given by the same means to 
piraciple of utility, even if it had no foundation 
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1 Jiumau nature, w ould be fl' 

II expsjience. 
But moral associations which are wholly of artificial 
creation, when intellectual culture goes on, yield by 
degrees to the diasolviiig force of analysis : and if the 
feeling of duty, when associated with utihty, would 
appear equally arbitrary ; if there were no leading 
department of our nature, no powerful class of senti- 
ments, with which that association would harmonise, 
which would make us feel it congenial, and incline us 
not only to foster it in others (for which we have 
abimdant interested motives), but also to cherish it 
-_ I\ ^..,1^ fin ourselves ; jf there w ere not, in short, a natiical 

^ hfiifi'B "^ Be^t iim^ n t fnr utihtarian morality, it might 

well hap pen that this association also, even after it 

/ had been implanted by education, might be analysed 

[ iiway. 

,..-^ J| But there is this basis of powerful natural senti- 

■^T"^' jllTTlRTltL; '""^ -"^^^ '^- 's whif-h, -whp,n_nTi<-.p. the general 

piness is r^Cing"'""^ aa fVip ethical standard, will 

Ijbonstitute the strength of the util itarian mor aUty.l 

[This ffrrn'fo'tiiCtettDtl isT,hat of the social feelings of 

aiankind ; the desire to be in unity with our fellow 

fcreatures, which is already a powerful principle in 

» If human nature, and happily one of those which tend 

to become stronger, even without express inculcation, 
f_^-r from the influences of advancing civilisation. The 
J-'.-'" socialstate is at pace so natural,, so necessary, andao 
b&bitual to man, that, except in some unusual circum 
' stances or by an effort of voluntary abstraction, he 
I ■' never conceives himself otherwise than as a member 

otiubody ; and this association is rivetted more and 
\ more, as mankind are further removed irora the state 
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^H|f savage independence. Any condition, therefore, 

which is essential to a state of society, becomes more 
and more an inseparable part of every person's con- 
ception of the state of things which he is born into, 
and which is the destiny of a human being. \Now, 
Hf^jpty bfitwpflTi h"inan brings, e^^i^-ppt in the relation 
of masts£„aa.d .sl^e, -is manifestly impossible on any 
nt.bfir f fiijtin fr tban that tb©-interegta-&f all-are to be 
consulted. ( Society betweeiVequalslcan only exist on ^ 
^/the understanding that the interests of all are to he 
rj I regarded equally. / AjiiLsiflce in all states of civilisa- 
^'tion, every. person,_ea£fipt an- absolute monafeh, has 
"""^miials, every one is obliged to live on these terms, 
with somebody ; and in every age some advance is 
made towards a state in which it will be impossible 
to live permanently on other terms with anybody. Inj 
this way people grow up unable to conceive as possible 
to them a state of total disregard of other people's 
interests. They are under a necessity of conceiving 
themselves as at least abstaining from all the grosser 
injuries, and (if only for their own protection) living 
^^.in a state of constant protest against them. They are 
^np^o tamiliar with the factof co-operating with otherSj 
^Bbnd proposing to themselves a collective, not an indi- 
vidual, interest, as the aim (at least for the time being) ■ 
of their actions. / Sa rong as th ey are co-operating, 
t heir en dsare identified with-those of otheraJ- there I* 
^Km at least a temporary feeling that the interests of ' 
^Bothers are their own interests. Not only does all 
^^ strengthening of social ties, and all healthy growth of 
society, give to each individual a stronger personal 
interest in practically consulting the welfare of others ; 
balso leads him to identify hia ftelinffs more and more 
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([with their good, or at least with an ever greater 
degree of practical consideration for it. He comes, 
a s though ins tinctively, to be conacious of liimself as & 
hemgythoM/icQumc pays regard to others. | The good 
oLoth ers be comes tfi. hima thing-natuially and neces- 
BaiUy_to be_attendei to. like any of the physical con- 
djjti!J»roLQUj_exiBtence. Now, whatever amount a£ 
this feeling a person has, he is urged by the strongest 
motives both of interest and of sympathy to demon- 
strate it, and to the utmost of his power encourage ife 
in others ; and even if he has none of it himself, he is 
as greatly interested as any one else that others should 
V have it. Consequently, the smallest germs of th( 
;! feeling are laid hold of and nourished by the co ntag ioi 
of sympathy and thejnfluences of education ; and a 
complete web of corroborative association is wovMt 
round it, by the powerful agency of the external 
sanctions. This mode of conceiving ourselves and 
human life, as civilisation goes on, is felt to be more 
and more natural. Every step in political improv& 
ment renders it more so, by removing the sources 
opposition of interest, and levelling those inequaliti 
of legal privilege between individuals or classes, owing 
to which there are large portions of mankind whosi 
happiness it is still practicable to disregard. In ai 
improving state of the human mind, the influences an 
constantly on the increase, which tend to generate h 
each individual a feeling of unity with aU the rest 
[which feeling, if perfect, would make him never thinh 
|of, or desire, any beneficial condition for himself, i 
the benefits of which they are not included. I If we no' 



suppose this feeling of unity to be taught as a religion, 
and the whole force of education, of institutions, and 
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of opinion, directed, as it once was in the case of 
religion, to make every person grow up from infancy 
surrounded on all sides both by the professioo and by 
the practice of it, I think that no one, who can realize 
this conception, will feel any misgiving about the 
sufficiency of the ultimate sanction for the Happiness 
morality- \ To any ethical student who finds the 
realization difficult, I recommend, as a means of faci-/ 
litating it, the second of M. Comte's two principaU 
worksj the Syst eme de- Pvlitique FositivG. I entertain 
the strongest objections to the system of politics and 
morals set forth in that treatise ; but I think it has 
superabundantly shown the possibility of giving to 
the service of humanity, even without the aid of 
I belief in a Providence, both the physical power and 
the sgciaJ efficacy of a religion ; making it take hold 
of human life, and colour all thought, feeling, and 
a£tioB) in a manner of which the greatest ascendency 
ever exercised by any religion may be but a type and 
foretaste ; and of which the danger is, not that it 
should be insufficient, but that it should be so exces- 
sive as to interfere unduly with human freedom and 
individuaJity. 

r Neither is it necessary to the feeling which consti- 
/tutea the binding force of the utihtarian moi-ality on 
those who recognise it, to wait for those social influ- 
fflices which would make its obligation felt by mankind 
at large. In the comparatively early state of humai 
advancement in which we now live, a person canno' 
indeed feel that entireness of sympathy with al 
otherB, which would make any real discordance in tht 
general dii-ection of their conduct in life impossible 
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but already a person in whom thesoeial feelingjs afc 
all develope d^ cannot bring himself to think of the rest : 
lof his fellow creatures j!S_gtriiggliiig._rivals with him; 
Tor the means of happiness, whom he must desire ta 
_ efea te dln their object in order that he may. 
succeed-ia his. /'The- de^y-rooted conception^ which; 
es:ery_iadiyiduaJ even now has of himself as-a social 
being, tends to make him feel it one of his natural 
'wants that tliere should be harmony between his 
ffjfilJTlfyH ftii^d ,f},irps a.Tifl f.^rtpfl pf his fellow creatures^ 
If differences of opinion and of mental culture maka 
it impossible for him to share many of their actual 
feelings — perhaps make him denounce and defy those 
feelings — he still needs to be conscious that his n 
aim and theirs do not conflict ; that he is not opposing 
himself to what they really wish for, namely, their own 
tood, but is, on the contrary, promoting it. Thii 
ijfeeliagiiLmaat indLviduala is much inferior in strength 
I to their selfish feelings, and is often wanting . altt 
Ilgether. But to those who have it, it possesses all tlia 
n characters of a natural feeling. It does not present 
'itself to their minds as a superstition of education, or 
a law despotically imposed by the power of society, 
but as an attribute which it would not be well for 
them to be without. ^ Ihis conviction is the idtima^ 
^tionof the greatest-happmess morality. This it 
w which makes any mind, of well-developed feelings, 
work with, and not against, the outward motives to 
care for others, afforded by what I have called the 
external sanctions ; and when those sanctions are 
wanting, or act in an opposite direction, constitutes 
in itself a powerful internal binding force, in propor-> 
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tion to the sensitiveness and thougbtitilness; oi the 
character ; since few but those whose mind^ is a 'mcrfal • 
blank, could bear to lay out their course of life on the " 
plan of paying no regard to others except so far as 
their own private interest compels. 
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*0P WHAT BOBT OF PROOF THE PRINCIPLE OF UTILIT 



, f^U-^J * 



f--' IS SUSCEPTIBLE. 



f ' / T T has already been remarkedj that queationa 
T I u ltimate ends d o not admit of proof, in theofdumi^ 
ttM^f^ I acceptation of the term. To be incapable of proof byi 
^ /) \ reasoning is coninion to- aU- first principles ; to the 1 
, j first premises of onr knowledge, aa well as to those of j 

I our conduct. But the foi-raer, being matters of ft 
, may be the subject of a direct appeal to the facultu 

r which judge of fact — namely, our senses, and oux 
internal consciousness. Can an appeal be made to 
the same faculties on questions of practical ends 1 Or 
by what other faculty is cognizance taken of them 
■»■>■> I Questions about ends are, in other words, questions 
• ' '^(Cwhat things are desirable. The utilitariaui doctiiaB 
t /*-»*'y** JiS) that happiness is desirable, and the only thing 
^- tA ~t^ jd ffirable ^ as^ an end ; aU other things being only 

rjd^ irable a s. gteaas to that end. What ought to be 
required of this doctrine — ^what conditions is it 
requisite that the doctrine should fulhl^ — to mak» 
good its claim to be believed ? 
jThe only proof capable of being given that an objegt 
/is visible, is that people actually see it.' The onlj 
' proof that a sound is audible, is that people hear ifc^ 
I and so of the other sources of our experience. In li^H 
i manner, I apprehend, the sole evidence it is possibly 
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to pro duce that a nything 13 desirable , js that peop le 
ds^actuaJJyjiesireJit.t If the end which the utilitarian 
doctrine proposes to itself were not, in theory and in 
practice, acknowledged to be an end, nothing coul<i 
ever convince any person that it was so. ^o reaso n 
c an be ^ven why t hp g^n*^''?! bflppiiippR Ir desirabl' 
exeept_that each persorij so far as he believes it to be 
attainable, desires his own happiness. This, however, 
be ing a^jkct^-we have not only all the proof which 
the ca se admits of, but all which it is possible 
t'equice, that happiuesfi is a good_:_that each person's 
hg jjpine ss is a good to that person, and the general 
happiness, tfierefoi-e, a good to the aggregate of all 
peraoiis.- Happiness has mode out its title as 07ie of 
the ends of conduct, and consequently one of the 
criteria of morality. 

[ But it has n ot, by thi_B_ alone, proved iteell' to be 
the sole criterion. \To do tliat, it would seem, by the 
s ame rule, neces8ary_to show, not only that people 
desira-happiness, but that they never desire anything] 
else. Now it is palpable that they do desire things 
which, in common language, are decidedly distin- 
guished from hai^ine88.__ They desire, for example, 
virtu e, an d the absence of vice, no less really than 
pleasure and the absence of pain. The desire of 
vii-tue is not as universal, but it is as authentic a fact, 
as the desire of happiness. And hence the opponents 
of the utilitarian standard deem that they have a 
right to infer that there are other ends of human 
action besides happiness, and that happiness is not 
the standard of approbation and disapprobation. 
But does the utihtarian doctrine deny that people 
sire virtue, or maintain that virtue is not a tiling to 
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I be desired ? The very reveise. Jit maintaiiiB not only* 

that virtue is to be desired , but that it is to be desired 
disinterestedly, for itself.l Whatever may be the 
opinion of utilitarian moralists as to the original con- 
ditions by which virtue is made virtue ; however they 
inay believe (as they do) that actions and dispositions 
are only virtuous because they promote another end 
than virtue ; yet this being granted, and it having 
been decided, from considerations of this description, 
-- . which u'virtuou8,(they not only place virtue at the very 

fi \h e^ o f the things which are good as means to the 
r<*»''~^ lultimate-end, but they also recognise as a paychologi- 
i^j '^■^^ \^ feet the .possibihty of its being, to the individual, 
* i'^^^' a good in its elf, without looking to any end beyond 
^ <i VJ_-?^ hold,. that the mind is not in a right state, not 
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,a4 ' tn a state conformable to Utihty, not in the state most 
, cf conducive to the general happiness, unless it does love 
' I ' virtue in this manner=rra8 athing desinvble in ita^ 
even although, in the individual instance, it should 
not produce those other desirable consequences whidi 
it tends to produce, and on account of which it is held 
t^^f~^ \ to be virtue. "Chis^opinion is not, in the smalleat 
^HlPI degree, a departure from tlie Happiness principle 
^^B U 'The ingredients of happiness are very various, and 
ff^^ each of them is desirable in itself, and not merely 
when considered as swelling an aggregate, '^he prin- 
ciple of utility does not mean that any given pleasure^ 
as music, for instance, or any given exemption fror 
pain, as for example, health, are to be looked upon a 
means to a collective something termed happiness, an< 
to be desired on that account. They are desired am 
desirable in and for themselves ; besides being means 
they are a part of the end. ■ Virtue, according to 
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4^utilitarian doctrine, is not naturally and originally 

part of the end, but it is capable of becoming so ; and t,fjXe, 

' II those wh o_lflv>^ it rli]=iinl-.ftraatjdly it lias become SO, 

.nd^j s desired and cb erishedj not as a means to 
lapp iness, but as a_jmrt-o£ theic happiness. ^— 

Tq illustrate this, farther, w e may remember tha t » i/*^^, 
v irtue is not the only thin g, originally a^ means, andf*^ ^^^ 
which if it w ere not a_ means to anything else, would 
be and remain indifterent, but which by association 
with what it is a means to, comes to be desired for 
itself, and that too with-^e utuftost-intetisity—JWiat, 
for example, s hall we any of thfl Inyfj gf .moiltiy ^ There 
is nothing originally more desirable about money than 
about any heap of ghttering pebbles. Its worth is 
Bolely that of the things which it will buy ; the 
desires for other things than itself, which it is a means ■'^-'-^-l-' 
of gratifying. Yet the love of money is not only one -■^ ^ 
of the strongest moving forces of human life, but . t»f ^_^ 
money is, in many cases, desired in and for itself; the r f~f. 
desire to possess it is often stronger than the desire ^^ 

to use it, and goes on increasing when all the desires 
which point to ends beyond it, to be compassed by 
it, are falling ofl". It may then be said truly, that 
money is desired not for the sake of an end, but as 
part of the end. From being a means to happiness, it z*^^ 

has come to be itself a principal ingredient of the in- ^*^ 
dividual's conception of happiness. The same may be 
said of the majority of the great objects of human life 
— power, for example, or fame ; except that to each of 
these there is a certain amount of immediate pleasure 
annexed, which has at least the semblance of being 
naturally inherent in them ; a thing which cannot be 
said of money. Still, however, the strongest natural 
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attraction, both of power and of fame, is the imm ense 
fai d they give to the attaininent of our other wishes ', 
andit is the stron g association thus generated between 
t hem and all our oh j ectR. Qfldafiire. which gives to the 
dirRfit ( ^PRirft nf thfim. th ft int w n B ity it-often-assumea, 
SO as in some characters to surpass in strength all 
other desires^/^In these cases the means have become 
a part of the end, and a more important part of it 
than any of the things which they are means to. 
jW hat w as once desired as an instrument for the 
/attainment of happiness, has come to be desired for 
1 ita_&wn. sake. 4 -In being de s ired for it 8_owa ^iJ$£j.tJis, 
I h't^pyp'', '^""■'-Qfl fiR.j2C-ll-Cf happiness. The person is 
I made, or thinks he would be made, happy by its mere 
possession ; and is made unhappy by failure to obtain 
, it. The desir^of it is not a difl'erent thing from the 
I desire of happiness, any more than the love of music, 
I or tlif desire of hea,lth. They are included in happi- 
l-nes.s. Tiicy a.re some of the elements of which the 
/ desire of happiness is made up. / Happiness is not an 
I abstract idea, but a concrete whole ; and these are 
I gome of its parts. fAnd the utilitarian standard sanc- 
tions and approves their being so. Life would be a 
poor thing, very ill provided with sources of happi- 
ness, if there were not this provision of nature, by 
which things originally indifferent, but conducive to, 
or otherwise associated with, the satisfaction of our 
primitive desires, become in themselves sources of 
pleasure more valuable than the primitive pleasures, 
both in permanency, in the space of human existence 
that they are capable of covering, and even in intensity, 
I ^Virtue, according to the utilitarian conception, Js_« 
/ g ood of this des cription. There was no original degire 
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of it,^ fir mnt.ivft tn if., pa.vp. ita rjindni^igftnPHB f^^ pleasure, 
and flspflfiially tn prntfintioi) fynrp paJB. _ But through 

thu f>JiqnPTH f inn ^.Tiiia fiinnofl ^ jf, mgy lit. fp]f, ft gfirirl iji 

iteglt-aiid desired as such with as great intensity as 
any other good ; and with this difference between it 
and the love of money, of power, or of fame, that all 
of these may, and often do, render the individual 
noxious to the other members of the society to which 
he belongs, whereas there is nothing which makes him 
so much a blessing to them as the cultivation of the 
disinterested love of virtue, i And consequently, thei 
T itilitarian standard, while it tolerates and approves 
those other acquired desires, up to the point beyond 
which they would be more injurious to the general 
happiness than promotive of it, enjoiua griH i-pgnii-pa 
tha-cultivatton ot\theloYe-Df-virtueug_tQ_tlie greatest 
strength possible, as being above all things important 
to t^'g«ioi::aI-liappine8s.| 
\i It results from_th e preceding conai' ^pra.t.initf, f.haf. 

tllere iKjnj:fff1it.y^H-mt:kw»g»~dcfiirf;(l ftXt^Pp^' bfl.ppiiiP!«H..| 

Whatever is desired otherwise than as a means to 
some end beyond itself^ and ultimately to happiness, 
is desired as itself a part of happiness, and is not 
desired for itself until it has become so. Those who 
deHire_Yirtue_fQr ite own sake, desire it either because 
the consciousness of it is a pleasme, or because the 
consciousness of being without it is a pain, or for 
both re aaons united ; as in truth the pleasure and pain 
seldom exist separately, but almost always together, 
the same person feeling pleasure in the degree of 
virtue attained, and pain in not having attained more. 
If one of these gave him no pleasure, and the other 
pain, he would not love or desire virtue, or would 
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desire it only for the other benefits which it might 
produce to liimself or to persons whom he cared for, 
jj_j^ rf[ r "Wr ha,Ya-n&WT.thpn,.an answer to -th^ queation, ^f 
( V^^ / what aort of proof the-priacipla-of- utility is suscep- 
^...M^ lijliiB, If the opinion which I have now stated is 
,^ •'-*'' I psychologically tniR— ^f h ytT*"" p atiim in an consti- 
* Ituted as to desire nothing which is not either a part 



ln^f*' 'of happiness or a, means of happiness^we can iiave-no 
'jL-cyi o thei' proof, and we require nu other, that these are 

,1 ^-r^-*--*\. the only thiiigs desirable, llf so, happiness is the sole 
;. iy*-"*^ end of human action, and the promotion of it the teat 
5_^ e^ by which to judge of all human conduct ; from whence 
„ . ^ /■ /' it necessarily follows that it must be the criterion of 

V, ; morality, since a part is included in the whole. I 

WK^^ ^ I Aad^^now- -tQ_, decid e whether this is really bo i 

^^Lr whether mankind do desire nothing for itself but that 

^^B wliich is a pleasure to them, or of which the absence 

^^V is a pain ;!' we have evidently aiTived at a question of 

^H[ £a£t and experience, dependent, like all similar ques- 

j^^L tions, upon evidence. \ It can only be determined by 

Y- ^_.'u~~'''^lpractised seli'-consciousness and 8elf-observation,_aS' 

,- .fv •' 'sisted by observation of othei-sl I beheve that these 

J j!,.-" -j B Qurces ofevidence, impartially consulted, will declaro- 

gX"^ - that desiring a thing and finding it pleasant, aversion 

'' . to it and thinking of it as painful, are phenomena 

- - " entirely inseparable, or rather two parts of the same 

phenomenon ; in strictness of language, two different 

modes of naming the same psychological fact : 1 that 

to think of an object as desirable (unless for the sake 

of its consequences), and to think of it as pleasant, 

are one and the same thingl;' and that to desire anjr- 

thing, except in proportion as the idea of it is pleasant, 

is a physical and metaphysical impossibihty. 
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So obvious does this appeax to me, that I expect it 
will hardly be disputed : and the objection made will !»-*>*• 
be, not that desire can possibly be directed to any- 1 ,— 
thing ultimately except pleasure and exemption from /^^^^^^ 
pain, but that the will is a different, thing from desire ; | ■:^.^»g I 
that a person of confirmed virtue, or any other person / ^^ 
■whose purposes are fixed, carries out his purposes is 
without any thought of the pleasure he has in con- J^ 

templating them, or expects to derive from their ful- . Vi 
filment ; and persists In acting on them, even though ^^^ 
these pleasures are much diminished, by changes in **''*'*^ 
his character or decay of his passive sensibilities, or t^'-*-' 
are outweighed by the pains which the pursuit of the ^^-^"j j 
purposes may bring upon him. All this I fully admit, -^ "X*** 
and have stated it elsewhere, as positively and em-^f.^-nX 
phatically as any one. ) Will, the active phenomenon, is i,>^nl£^ 
a dj fl'erent th inj; from desire, the state of passive sensi- -ii,^ 
bility, and though originally an offshoot from it, may ' p, 
in-time take root and detach, itself from the parent "._ 
stock ; 80 much so, that in case of an habitual pur- .'^, 
^MCjjusteftd of willing the thing because we desire it, ^ 
^we often desire it only because we will it. This, how- 
evM,js_liul-an instance of that familiarJact, the power ' , 
of habit, and is nowise confined to the caso of virtuous 
a ctions. Many indill'erent things, which men ori- .(^-^ ' "^ 
giaallydid from a motive of some sort, they continue ,', t''-*^ 
to do fromhabit./ Sometimes this is done u^con- '\^tJ-^ 
eciously, the consciousness coming only after the ,;V . v. - 
action : at other times with conscious volition, but ■ : . ■ 
volition whioh hae become habitual, and is put into ^"-/'A'*/ 
operation by the force of habit, in opposition perhaps *- ,. f_ 
to the deliberate preference, aa often happens with , , ' . 

lose who have contracted habits of vicious or hurtful 
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ndulgence. Third and l^t comes the case in which 
the habitual act of will in the individual instance 
is not in Rontradiction to the general intention pre- 
vailing at other times, but in fulfilment of it ; as in 
th e case of th e perami of confirmed virtue, and of all 
who pursue delibe^^fcy and consistently any deter 
minate end. -'the distinction between will and desire 
thus understood, is an authentic and highly important 
psychological fact ; but the fact consists solely in this 
- — that will, like all other parts of our constitution, is 
amenable to habit^ and that we may will from habit 
whatjwe no longer desire for itself, or desire only 
because we willit. \lt is not the less true that will, 
in the beginning, is entirely produced by desire | in- 
cluding in that term the repelling influence of pain as 
well as the atti-active one of pleasure. Let us take 
into conaidei-ation, no longer the person who has a 
confirmed will to do right, but him in whom that 
virtuous will is still feeble, conquerdble by temptation, 
and not to be fully relied on ; by what means can it 
be strengthened ? How can the will to be virtuous, 
where it does Jiot exist In sufficient force, be implanted 
or awakened? Only by making the person c^mre virtue 
— by making him think of it in a pleasurable light, or 
of it3~absence in a painful one.l It is by associating 
theHmhg right with pleasure, or the doing wrong with 
pain, or by eliciting and impressing and brining 
home to the person's experience the pleasure naturally 
involved in the one or the pain in the other, that it is 
possible to call forth that will to be virtuous, which, 
when confirmed, acts without any thought of either 
pleasure or pain.^WiJHeJ/he child of desire, and passes 
out of the dominion of its par«nt only.to come under 
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^Hmatofha^t. P?hat which is the result of h abit^affords [ 
^ ™tao presumption of being intrinsically good Jj and I 
there would be no reason for wishing that the pur- 
pose of virtue should become independent of pleasure 
and pain, were it not that the influence of the plea- 
surable and painful associations wliich prompt to 
^^ virtue is not sufficiently to be depended on for 
^Bjimerring constancy of action until it has acquired the 
^^Biipport of habit. Both in feeling and in conduct, 
^^K^bit is the only thing which imparts certainty ; and 
^^KTs because oTfheTmportance to others of being able " 
^^^o rely absolutely on one's feelings and conduct, and ' 
to oneself of being able to rely on one's own, that the 
wil]jQ_dia-idght— ought to- be-c«ltiv»bed into this ' 
habitual independence. In other words, this state of 
the will is a means to good, not intrinsically a good ; - A^ 
aniTdoes not contradict the doctrine that nothing is yt^^ 
a good to human beings but in so far as it is either Cj_ 
itself pleasurable, or a means of attaining pleasure or ^ 
averting pain, i/f^ 

^Bnt if thJB d'^^^T"^ ^^ true, the principle of utility 
^ proved . Whether it is so or not, must now be left 
"" the consideration of the thoughtful reader. ] 
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CHAPTER V. 

ON THE CONNEXION BETWEEN JUSTICE AND UTILITY. 

TN all ages of speculation, one of the strongest 
J- obstacles to the reception of the doctrine that 
Utility or Happiness is the criterion of right and 
wrong, has been drawn from the idea of Justice. The 
powerful sentiment, and apparently clear perception, 
which that word recalls with a rapidity and certainty 
resembling an instinct, have seemed to the majority 
of thinkers to point to an inherent quality in things ; 
to show that the Just must have an existence in 
Nature as something absolute — generically distinct 
from every variety of the Expedient, and, in idea, 
opposed to it, though (as is commonly acknowledged)" 
never, in the long run, disjoined from it in fact. 
, , '•" / In the case of this, as of our other moral senti- 
^.-■^ _ yments, there is no necessary connexion between the 
.ju--'-' "' 'question of its origin, and that of its binding force. 
Jl That a feeHng is bestowed on us by Nature, does not 
I necessarily legitimate all its promptings. The feeling 
of justice might be a peculiar instinct, and might yet 
require, like our other instincts, to be controlled and 
enlightened by a higher reason. ' If we have intel- 
lectual instincts, leading us to judge in a particular 
way, as well as animal instincts that prompt us to act 
in a particular way, there is no necessity that the 
former should be more infallible in their sphere than 
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the latter in tKeirs ; it may as well happen that wrong 
judgmenta are occasionally suggested by those, as 
wrong actions by these. But though it is one thing 
to heheve that we have natural feelings of justice, and 
another to acknowledge them as an ultimate criteiion 
of conduct, th^e two opinionB are very closely con- 
nected in point of fact. Mankind are always pre- 
disposed to believe that any subjective feeUng, not 
otherwise accounted for, is a revelation of some ob- 
jective reality. ^Our present object is to determine . 
whether the reality, to which the feeling of justice' 
corresponds, is one which needs any such special rave-/ : 
lation ; Kvhether the justice or injustice jpf^anactloiy 
is a thing intrinsically peculiar, and distinct fromall 
its other quahties, or onlya combination of certain.of , — S* 
those qualities, presented under a peculiar aspectT^For -t"*-'>* 
the purpose of this inquiry, it la practically important 
to consider whether the feeling itself, of justice and 
injustice, is sui generis like our sensations of colour 
and taste, or a derivative feeling, formed by a com- 
bination of others. And this it is the more essential 
to examine, as people are in general willing enough 
to allow, that objectively the dictates of justice coin- 
cide with a part of the field of General Expediency ; 
but inasmuch as the subjective mental feeling of ^ 
Justice is different from that vrhich commonly attaches 
to simple expediency, and, except in extreme cases -4 ii 
of the latter, is far more imperative in its demands, i 
people find it difficult to see, in Justice, only a par- 
ticular kind or branch of general utility, and think ' 
that its superior binding -force requires a totally 
Iferent origin. 

I throw light upon this question, it is necessary 
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to attempt to ascertain what is the distinguishijag 
character of justice, or of injustice : Bthat-Ja.the 

!(jualitjj^rjwhetr.her_there_iB any quality, attributed in 
common to alLmodeaotiMiiidlict designated as unjust 
(for juatice,Jike-J»aay«ther moral attributes, is best 
d sfinftfl b y i ts op posite), and distinguishing them from 
such modes of conduct as are disapproved, but with- 
out having that particular epithet of disapprobation 
applied to them. If, in everything which men are ac^ 
■t'^ /customed to characterize as just or unjust, some one 
/ common attribute or collection of attributes is always 
f^t'-'i I prese nt, we may judge whether this particular attri- 
^^ I bute or combination of attributes would be capable of 
f ^ ^gathering round it a sentiment of that peculiar charac- 
ter and intensity by viitue of the general laws of our 
emotional constitution, or whether the sentiment is 
I inexplicable, and requires to be regarded as a special 
provision of Nature. If we find the former to be the 
case, we shall, in resolving this question, have resolved 
also the main problem : if the latter, we shall have to 
se^ for some other mode of invtutigating it. 

To find the common attributes of a variety of 
objects, it is necessary to begin by surveying the 
objects themselves in the concrete. Let us therefore 
advert successively to the various modes of action, 
and arrangements of human affairs, which are classed, 
by universal or widely spread opinion, as Ju8t_ia_aa_i 
Unjust. The things well known to excite the senti- 
ments associated with those names, are of a very 
multifarious character. I shall pass them rapidly in 
review, without studying any particular arrangement.' 
j In, the first place, it is mostly considered unjust to- 
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Kirive any one of his perBonal_libertj,Jii8 propertyj 
any other thi'^g whifh bplor£? to hira by law. 
Here, therefore, is one instance of the application 
the terms just and unjust in a perfectly definite sense, 
namely, that it ia just to respect, unjust to violate, 
the legal rights of any one. But this judgment admits 
of several exceptions, arising from the other forme in 
which the notions of justice and injustice present 
themselves. Ji For example, the person who suffers 
the deprivation may (as the phrase is) hsLwe forfeited 
the rights which he is so deprived of: a case to which 
w e shall return presently. \ But also, 
^^L Secondly ; the legal rights of which he is deprived, ^^"^ 
^^Buy be rigHts which ought not to have belonged to 
^^Tlim ;_mjit(her.. words, the law which confers on hira -*=^^t* 
these rights, may be a bad law. When it is so, or * ^ 
when (which is the same thing for our purpose) it is ''^ 

ttpposed to be so, opinions will differ as to the justice JV„_ 
r injustice of infringing it. Some maintain that no.^^ , 
m, however bad, ought to be disobeyed by an indi- 1 S=!^ j 
dual citizen ; that his opposition to it, if shown at ''^ 
1, should only be shown in endeavouring to get it 
altered by competent authority. This opinion (whlclu 
condemns many of the most illustrious benefactors of 
mankind, and would often protect pernicious institu- 
tions against the only weapons which, in the state of 
things existing at the time, have any chance of suc- 
ceeding against them) is defended, by those who hold . Vi < 
it, on grounds of expediency ; principally on that of j 
i importance, to the common interest of mankind, ' 
f maintaining inviolate the sentiment of submission 
Other persons, again, hold the directly con- 
iry opinion, that any law, judged to be bad, may 
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bl amel^ely be disobey ed^ven though it be not 
judged to be unjust, bu t opiy mexpedientT wMle 
others w ould confine the JJJ^Bnce-of- diaobedience .to 
the case of unjust laws ; but again, some say, that all 
laws which are inexpedient are unjust ; since every 
law imposes some restriction on the natural liberty 
of mankind, which restriction is an injuetice, unless 
legitimated by tending to their good. Among these 
diversities of opinion, it seems to be universally ad- 
imitted that there may be unjust laws, and that law, 
jconseq uently , is iiQt_the-iiituuatre_criterion of justice, 
|but may give to one person a benefit, or impose on 
another an evil, which justice condemns. When, 
however, a law is thought to be unjust, it seema 
always to be regarded as being so in the same ways 
in which a breach of law is unjust, namely, by infi:ing- 
ing somebody's right ; which, as it cannot in this case 
be a legal right, receives a different appellation, and 
is called a moral right. "iWe may Bay, the refor e,_that 
a second ease of injustice consists in £&£ing_Qr ■n^i.th- 
l^olding from any personthat to which he has a nwoZ. 
rj^U^ . 

y' Thirdly, it is universally considered just that each 
perg on shouldT^obt aTri that (whether good or evil) 
which he deserves; and unjust tliat he should obtain 
a good, or be made to undergo an evU, which he does 
not deserve. Ttisas, perhaps, the clearest and most 



Ji/*rp|J»^WmphatlQ_£ormin-which-the idea of justice is con- 
■^ . (M^J chived by the general mind. As it involves tha^ 
„'" . notion of deser t, the question arises, what constitutes 
i^fi^ , desert-?- Speaking in a general way, a person is un- 
^t,-*^i^der8tood to deserve good if he _ioss_ri^tt^v^il Ji.be 
'■P^^^ 422L^^S^ *'^*^ '^ ^ more particular sense, to de- 
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serve good from those to whom he does oi- has done 
i^ood, and evil from those to whom he does or 1 
^one evil. \T he precept of returning good for evil/ 

(has never been regarded as a case of the fulfilment o 
iuat ice, but as one in which the claims o£ justice are\ 
waived, in obedience to other conaidecations. | ^^ 

/'Fourthly, it ie confessedly unjust to hreak faith (c^-t 
with any one':~to'vioIate' au'eiigagenient, either i 
press or implied, or disappoint expectations raised by ', S^vZr<y 
our own conduct, at least if we have raised those l-f-*^^ 
expectations knowingly and voluntarily.; Like the l^^f / 
lo ther obligation s of justice already spoken of, this one 
Ij a not regarded as aibaolute, but as capable of being 
loverruled by a stronger obligation of justice on the '-■ 
' other adeTjOtlKy such conduct on the part of the 
p erson c oncerned aa ifs deeioed to absulve us from our 
obligationtoTiiiii, and to constitute a. forfeiture, of the 
benefit which he has been led to expect. 

/Fifthly, it is, by univ ersal admission, incon sistept / 
w ith justice to^ Q_ _paiPUal ; to show favour or pre- 0'i«-»'&*»iu. 
I ference to one person over another, in matters to " ^-^ '*^" 
which favour and preference do not properly apply. /^'' !" ^^ 
/In^partiality, however, does not seem to be regarded ^ - 'J 
I as a duty_in itself, but rather as instrumental to some 
\othCT,dytyj for it in admittpfl that, fa.vmir anH prft- 
ffifPiTicR arft nrit alw ays ceBSUrable, and indeed thi 
cases in which they are condemned are rather the ex- 
ception than the rule. A person would be more likely 
to be blamed than applauded for giving his family or 
friends no superiority in good offices over strangers, 
when he could do so without violating any other 
duty ; and no one thinks it unjust to seek one person 
in preference to another as a Mend, connexion, or 
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I companion- Itnjjartiality where ri ghta are concCTM 
1 jp nf f^oijr ge obligato ry, but titia ia involved in 
more general obligation of giving to every one 
( right, A ti-il^;inal, for flsjimpln. muat be Imp artit 



because it is bound to award, without regard to an; 

other consideration, a disputed object to the one < 
J two parties who has the right to it. There are oths 
I cases in which JinpartiaUty mean*, -beuig^TOf^^-in 
( flugnced by de sert ; as with those who, in the capacit 

of judges, preceptors, or parents, administer rewart 

and punishment as such. ThaEa-are_CtLafi8,_agai£uJj 

Ixdlich jt- means , being, solely _iliflueiic«d-bjMaiiiaid^^ 
tio» for -t ho pub l ic inter eet ; as in making a selectita 
among candidates for a Government employmenl 
{ Impartiality, in short, as an obligation of justice, maj 
be said to mean, being exclusively influenced by th 
considerations which it is supposed ought to influeno 
the particular case in hand ; and resisting the solici' 
_;; \, tation of any motives which prompt to conduct dif 

Ly-i^ ferent from what those considerations would dictate 

i-*^ J, I Nearly allied to-the idea of impftrtialityjJsJiliat- 
X V*^**/ kiiy^li^' which often enters as a component garttijjltj 
J-,^^ I IfT* /inio the eonoeption of justice and intoj he practiggij 
— "^ Mt, and, in the eyes of roahy persons, consji tutes r 
es sence . / But in~Trhis7~stin more than in any othi 
ease, the notion of justice vaiies in different persont 
and always conforms in its variations to their notioi 
of utility, Each person maintains that equality i 
the dictate of justice, except where he thinks tha 
expediency requires inequality. The justice of givii^ 
equal protection to the rights of all, is maintained h 
those who support the most outrageous inequality i 
the rights themselves. Even in slave countries it i 
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theoretically admitted that the rights of the slave, V ^ "* .'^ 
such as they are, ought to be as sacred as those of \ "^^ 

the master ; and that a tribunal which fails to enforce I "Zc^X- 
them with equal strictness is wanting in justice; Lv.^«. - 
while, at the same time, institutions which leave to I 
the slave scarcely any rights to enforce, are not I 
deemed unjust, because they are not deemed inexpe- 
dient. Those who think that utili ty requires dlstine- 1 ^ 
t ionajjf ji^Lj do not consider it unjust that richesl^''- 



!&"-» 

^ 



and social privilegti-s .slioiild be uueqiiall}' dispensed ; 
hut tlin^;^ wliu liiiiik r.liiy iuGquallty inexpedieui, 
tiiink it unj ust alwo,. . Wlioever thinks th;iL govern- 1 
maii^_is jiecessaiy, sees n g^iiiiustice iii as tmich^iji- 
e quality as is c o nstitut ed_by_givinff u* ilio Tnngistiate 

pnwprg nnt grrfliTt.pd tn ni\,r>x pp"]'ln Evcu among 

those who hold levelling doctrines, there are as many 
questions of justice as there are diffei'ences of opinion tt- 
about expediency. Senie Communists consider it uu-1 *' 
justthat the -produce_Qf tlit; labour 'A the community 1 
should be shai-ed on any other priucijjle than that oi' 
exact_equ_ality ; o^firs-think it just that those should ' 
receive most whose upeds are greatest ; while others ij-v, 
hold that those who work har der, or who produce 
more, or whose-servicea are_more valuable to the com- 
munity, may justly claim a larger quota in the divi- , 
sion of the produce. And the sense of naturaljusticej * ' ' ' "._ 
may be plausi bly a pp ealed to in behalf ^^^yery_anel '_. , . 
-of t tiP^f^ npini otm. 

/ Among so many diverse applications of the term fi.^/-^' 
Justice, which yet is not regarded as ambiguous, it is I ''V**^ 
a matter of some difficulty to seize the mental link I ^ ^^ 
which holds them together, and on which the moral j /*t**-* 
ptiment adhering to the term essentially depends. / ') )v 
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^M Perhaps, in thia embarrassment, some help may be 

^ derived from the history of the word, as indicated by 

. -^ its etymology. 
A r\^ In must, if not in all, languages, tlifi^etjmology of 

tt>f*'*^tv the word which corresponds to JustCpointstoanoT ' 
f^~^*'Q^^ c onnecfcfi d pithar w i't.}i,,pfiflit.ivft law, or with that which 
^\^^ *tr was in most cases the primitive form of law — autho- 
it;p=*^critative gustom . Justum is a form o£ jiissum, that 
, , -t"^*^ which has been ordered. Jus is of the same origin. 



m" 



s«^ 



^ 



-^ f^i*^* 1 Aiffaioi- comes from 8iK»(,of which the principal raeanmg, 
.^»^*£^**t least in the historical ages of Greece, was a suit at 
law.-^*Originally, indeed, it meant only the mode 
nu^niwr of doing th ings, but it early came to mean the 
prescribed manner ; that which the recognised autho- 
ritities, patriarchal, judicial, or political, would en- 
force. Recht, from which came right and righteous, is. 
'^ lA I r synonymous with law. The-original meaningjindeed, 
A^^[\iir^ of recht did not point to law, bufr tn ph^'p'^^gl straig ht- 
'i- M-" neas : asicj-onj/andits Latin equivalents meant twisted 
■y^ f ^ OTtortuoiis : andfrnni this it is argued that right did not 
'C'^,^ /bri erinally ilic;iii I;uv, but on the contrary law meant 
■^ €*^'[ rig^. But however thia_iiiay he,-tlie. £i£t that_7'ec'^t 
•^ and^cfiioiiJaecaoiieJiEatricted in their meaning, to posi- 

,.^,' tiieJaw,although much which is not required by law is 

1^ J equally nfinpss^ajy \ a moral Btraightne s s or rec titude, is 
*^ i^^^assignificantofthe original chai-acterofmoral ideas as. 
^**'. (,f if the derivation had been the reverse way. Thecourta 
J»-*»*»^ of justice, the administration of justice, are the courta 
y^^'j-. and the adminiatration of law. Lnjustice^ in_Freiich, 
• ' is.the establi8Ked_term^for judicature. | There can, 
think, be no doubt that the idee ni^re, the primitive! 
lelement, in the formation of the notion of justice, was 
ponformity to law! It constituted the entire idea, 
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tmnjy t.hp Rfthrpyjg, np to the birth of ChriBtianity ; 
might be expected in the case of a people whose laws 
attempted to embrace all subjects on which precepts 
were required, and who believed those laws to be a 

Rrect emanation from the Supreme Being. But- Otber 
itions, and in particu lar__the__Greek6 a:.id_ Bomans, 
ho. k new that their lawH bad bq gp ma dpi originally, 
! made, l2ji_ni6n*_ttBCfi— inat 



who, k new that their la'' 

and still continued to 

riifrrti ^ tfr n dmit thnt th^B^ i\t^" "ligh t make had law s ; 

might do, by law, the same things, and from the same 

motives, which, if done by individuals, without the 
ji^Banctlon of law, would be called unjust. /And hence 
n/' phe sentiment of* Tt^ j usticfi ruTae to be attacl^e d^ Bot . te 




^^6^1 



, 'a H violation3_ ofJaw. but^nly to_,siol^tiijng_QLauch 
^ \ a.w8 ^a^ iiilJit tS L esi&t, mcludingsuch as ought to exist 
•^ but do not : and to laws themselves, if supposed to be 
contrary to what ought to be law\ In this manne r the 
ftdeaoflawandof its injunctions was still predominant 
[in the notion of justice, even whe n the laws fictna lly 
pnJerce_5eaaedtoJi£_accept[ed_asAhe standard of it. 

It is true that mankind consider the idea of justice 
and its obligations as applicable to many things which 
neither are, nor is it desired that they should be, 
regulated by law. ^pbody deeireB-tbat laws should, 
iKterfere with the whole detail of private- life ; yet 
feery one allows that in all daily conduct a person 
lay and does show himself to be either just or unjust. 
BuLeKeo-bere,-the. idea of the breach of what ought 
to be law, still lingers in a modified, shape. It would 
always give ua pleasure, and chime in with our feel- 
ings of fitness, that acts which we deem unjust should 
be punished, though we do not always think it expe- 
^pent that this shoidd be done by the tribunals. We 
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;foiego that gratification on account of incidental in- 
conveniences. We should be glad to see just conduct 
enforced and injustice repressed, even in the minutest 
details, if we were not, with reason, afiaid of trusting 
the magistrate with so unHmited an amount of power 
over individuals. When we think that a personiB 
/bou nd in justice j to do a thing, itls an ordinary form 
/ of language to say, that he ought to be compelled to 
' do it. We should be gratified to see the obligation 
enforced by anybody who had the po'wer. If we see 
that its enforcement by law would be inexpedient, we 
lament the impossibility, we consider the impunity 
given to injustice as an evil, and strive to make amends 
for it by bringing a strong expression of our own and 
the public disapprobation to bear upon the offender. 
1^-*' * I T hus th ejdea of legal consti^aint is still the generating 

^*Vr «^ I ideaJifthe iiotion-ofjufltice, though undergoing several 
, .» /U*f*^ transformations before that notion, as it exists in an 
''\-. » jft^ advanced state of society, becomes complete. 

The above is, 1 think, a true account, as far as it- 
goes, of the origin and progressive growth of the idea 
of justice. But we must observe, that it contains, as 
yet nothing to distinguish that obligation from moral 
obUgation in general. For the truth is, that the idea 
of penal sanction, which is the essence of law, enteiB 
not only into the conception of injustice, but into that 
of any kind of wrung. tVVe_do not call anything 
wrong, unless we mean to imply that a person ought 
to._be punished in some way or other for doing it ; if 
I iot by l aw, by the opinion of his fellow creatures ; 
not by opinion, by the reproaches of his own con- 
science. "JEh is seems the real turn ing point of the_di8- 
tinction betagg^moral ity and simple ex pediencyj Ifc. 
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i g a part of tha nnt.inn nf Dnt"y in e very one of i ts t 
l ^ms, that a person may rightfully be c ompeUed -tu I 
fult il it .' Duty IB a tiling wEcIi may be tr.acted from ' 
a person, as one exactn a debt. Unless we think that 
it might be exacted from him, we do not call It his 
duty. Reasons of prudence, or the interest of other 
people, may militate against actually exacting it ; but 
the person liiniself, it is clearly understood, would 
not be entitled to complain. T here jire othe r things, j 
on the contrary, which we wish that peoplaskould do, 
which we like or admire them for doing, perhaps dis- 1 
like or despise them for not doing, but yet admit that I 
they _are not boim d_J,o^gj it is not a. caae of moral I 
obligatio n ; we do not blame them, that is, we do not 
think that they are proper objects of punishment. 
How we come by these ideas of deserving and not 
deserving punishment, will appear, perhaps, in the 
butjjjiink there Ja no doubt thatihiadis- 
tion lies at the bottom of the notions of right 
.^jsrrong; that " we" "call any conduct wrong, or 
employ instead, some other term of dislike or dispa- 
ragement, according as we think that the person ought, 
or ought not, to be punished for it ; a nd we say that 
it would be right to do-soand-so, or_jneiely that it 
Idr be desirable or laudable, according as we would 
to see the person whom it concerns, compelled 
uly persuaded and exhorted, to act in that 
ner.' 
[This, therefore, being the characteristic difterence 
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\ See this point enforced and iliustrated bj Professor Bain, in 

Kadmirable chapter (entitled " The Ethical Emotiona, or the Mora! 

e"), of the aecond of the two treatises composing hie eiaborate 

i profound work on the Mind. 
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■which marks oS, not justice, but momlity in generalj 
'from the remaining provinces of Expediency and 

Worthiness ; the character is still to be sought which 
distinguishes justice from other branches of morality^ 
jNow^t is known that ethical writers divide moral, 
duties into two classes, denoted by the ill-chosen ex- 
rpreasioiie.. duties of perfect and of imperfect obliga^ 
ItiamJthe latter being those in which, though the act 
is obligatory, the particular occasions of performing 
Jt are left to our choice ; as in the gFtgfi nf fhgi-il-y nr 




[faeueficwLce, which we are indeed bound to practise, 
but not towards any definite person, nor at any pre- 
scribed time. In the more precise language of philo- 
sophic jurists, duties of perfect obligation are those 
duties in virtue of wliich a correlative /■ig'/i/resides-in 
some person ofperabns; duties of imperfect obligatign 
are those nioral oTiTigatibhs which do not give birth to_ 
any right. TT think it will lie found tliat tins distinc- 
tion exactly coincides with tJLat wliicii exists betw 
justice and the other obligations of morality.) In our 
suWey of the various popular acceptations oT justice, 
the term appeared generally to involve the idea of a 
personal^ right — a claim on the part of ohe or more 
individuals, like that which the law gives when it 
.confers a proprietary or other legal right. " Whe ther 
he injustice consists in depriving a person of a pos- 
s_es9ion, or in breaking faith with him, or in treating 
him worse than he desei'ves, or worse than other people 
who have no greater claims, in each case the supposl- 
tibn Implies two things — a wrong done, and some 
ignable person who is wronged. Injustice may 
also be done by treating a person better than others 
but the wrong in this case is to his competitors, who 
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are also assignable persons. It seems to me that th is 
f eature in the case — a right in some perso n , correlativ e 
to the moral obligatio n — consbitutea th e spec ific dif- 
ferenr.fi hfit ,wfipin j uBttce, and gen erosity or beneficenc e. 

pJligticeJga ^ies something w hirh it in nnt only rj^jt t-*'*^ 
j to do, and wrong not to do, but which some individual ^ ^r^ 
I person can claim from ua as his mm -aj jrigbtj No on e 
has a mora l right to our generosity or beneficence, be- 
cause we are not morally bound to practise those yir- 
t ues tow ards any given individual. And it will be 
found, with respect to this as with respect to every cor- 
rectdefinition, that the instances which seem to conflict 
with it are those which most confirm it. For if a 
moralist attempts, as some have done, to make out that 
mankind generally, though not any given individual, 
have a right to all the good we can do to them, he at 
once, bythatthesis, includes generoeityand beneficence 
within the category of justice. He is obhged to say, 
that our utmost exertions are due to our fellow crea- 
tures, thus assimilating them to adebt; or that nothing 
less can be a sufficient return for what society does for 
us, thus classing the case as one of gratitude ; both of 
which are acknowledged cases of justice. Wherever 
there is a right the case is one of justice, and not of j^*/, 
the virtue of beneficence : and whoever does not place |> . / 
thaiiistinction.between j ustice and morality in general ^ ^ 
■rchgre we have now placed it, will be found to make _, ■ 
ion between them at all, but to_merge.all ,' . 
Jjty injustice, ' ';.. • 

Having thus endeavoured to determine the distinc- Sr'^'^ 
tive elements which enter into the composition of the 
idea of justice, we are ready to enter on the incLuiry, 
bhg Lt i h o f nnlintr^ i rh rr h irnrnmpnnirn the idea^ 
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fM ^ \attaciied toj^t by a. special -dispensation of nature, or. 
T X,^,^ Iwhether it could have grown up, by any known lawsj 
•t^ A Iput of the idea itsell" 



^^r^ 



; a nd in particulai', whether it 
s-Dtgeneral^expe- 
aient;y;\ 
**'I conceive that the sentiment itself 



**^ /^pfrom anything which would commonly, or correctly, 
rv+y^^t- be termed an idea of expediency ; but that, though 



^■, 



IP. sflTitimftnt does not, whatever ia moral in it do ea^ 



-* . . . . , 

' t,***** . Q .in the sentiment of justice are, the desire^ to. pun ish 
f*>^ 'a person \Y ho ^las ficn\ f . harm, and the knowledge or 



l^^i**' Lf*^ belief t hat there _ i8 
r,**' (^v iduala to jfiLiuiL Ls 



iia.vin Vigg hmn don p. | 
Now it appears to me, that the desire to punish 



i&'i^j^^'. a person who has done harm to some individual, is a 

' ***^ —tC^ ^^ highest degree natural, and which either are or 
p'/'' resemble instincts ; the^ jmpulsi 

the feeling of sympathy. 



l^/\ "^^ ^■"' i^^tiiral til rt'SHiit, ;iiiil to rep 
jX" ^i. j\i-AX\\\ done or titteiupted ai^^aiiist ay 
»^ I those with whom we sympathise. 



) repel or retaliate, any 
t ourselves, or against 
3 sympathise. The origin of this 
■♦^^ tr^O sentiment it is not necessary here to discuss. Whether 
^y*^ it be an instinct or a result of intelligence, it is, we 
know, common to all animal nature ; for every animaj 
tries to hurt those who have hurt, or who it think^ are 
about to hurt, itself or its young. | Human beings on 
this point, only differ from other animals in two par- 
ticulars. First, in being capable of sympathising, not 
solely with their offspring, or, like some of the mora 
noble animals, with some superior animal who is kin(i' 
to them, but with all human, and even with all 
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sentient, beings. Secondly, in having a more de- 
veloped intelligence, which gives a wider range to 
the whole of their sentiments, whether self-regarding 
or sympathetic. ' By virtue of hie superior int elligence, i ^' 
even apart from his su perior range of sympathy, a i *J^ *■ 
h umatrfagiTTg is capable . Qf.aDJJJe]iending a community 
of interest betw efipJiiiaB&If aad-t^e-hmoan society of 
wh ich be forms a part, such that any conduct which 
threatens t he security of the socie ty generall y, is 
tIiimtening_io„iiia--Own, and calls forth his instinct {if 
instinct it be) of §el£:defence. ' The same superiority 
of intelligence, joined to the power of sympathising 
with human beings generally, enables him to attach 
himself to the collective idea of his tribe, his country, 
or mankind, in such a manner that any act hurtful to 
them rouses his instinct of sympathy, and urges him 
I to resistance. ' _ 

\j / The^^ ntiment of .iustice,_itithatQne of its elementsl r" . 
whi ch con sists. oftbe desire to punish, is thus, I con-f'*'*^ 
c eive, the natural feeling of retaliation or vengeance/" ■ . 
rendered-by intellect and sympathy applicable t<A 

I those injuries, that is, to those hurts, which wound usl^a" 
throiigb, or in conHaon with, society aiETj^T^e^ Tmsl ,. TJ 
_,^ aeatiraent, in itself, lias nothing moral in it : what isi ', /T^^ 
\ » moral is, the _exd usivg_subordination of it to the 
** \ BOcial sy mpathies, so as to wait on and obey their"" f^ 
• n calU For the natural feeling tends to make us resent Atd* 
*^ indiscriminately whatever any one does that is dis- iU^ i 
£^reeable to us ; but_ig hen m oralised by the social c-^r^ 
^ it_only. ^cts in the directTonsTconiormaBlerto - yf) 
eral good ; just persons resenting a hurt -r/<^^ 
y, though not otherwise a hurt to themselves, <'? C^ 
not resenting a liurt to themselves, however ^t^ , ' 

- .t. 
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pamful, unless it be of the kind which society has a 
common interest with them in the repression of. 
/ It ia no objection against this doctrine to aay, that 
when we feel our sentiment of juatice outraged, we 
axe not thinking of society at large, or of any collec- 
tive interest, but only of the individual case. It is 
common enough certainly, though the reverse of com- 
mendable, to feel resentment merely because we have 
suffered pain ; bu t a person whose resentment is r eaUy 
I a moral f eeling, that is, who considers whether an act 
I IS blameable b^iore he allows himself to resent it — 
1 such a person, though he may not say expressly to 
I himself that he is standing up .for the interest of 
society, certainly does feel that he is asserting a rule 
which is for the benefit of otherri as well as for his owii. 
If he is not feeling this — if he is regarding the act 
solely as it atiects him iudividuaily — he is not con- 
sciously just : he is not concerning hims^abouf the 
justice of his actions. This Ls admitted even by anti- 
utilitarian moralists. When Kant (as before remarked) 
propounds as the fundamental principle of morals, 
f, ■ i' So act, that thy rule of conduct might be adopted 



r •• \a8 a law by all rational beings,' he virtually .ac- 

g^ j-vvir ■ Jciiowledges that the interest of mankind collectively 



or at least of mankind indiscriminately, must be in 
the mind of the agent when conscientiously deciding 
on the morahty of the act. Otherwise be uses worda^ 
\^hout a_ineaning; for, that a rule even of utter 
semsEness could not possibly be adopted by all 
rational beings — that there is any insuperable ob- 
fitacle in the nature of things to its adoption — -caji- 
not be even plausibly maintained. To give any 
*.'^/v^meMung_to--K«&t'a.^ruicipletthe sense put upoajt 
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mj ^t be, t hat we ou ght to shape our c(a^uc t_by_a. 
rule which all rational beings might adopt u>ith benefi t 




To recapitulate , thf* i'Hpj 



^-Supposes- two 



Ahii igs ; a rule of nouduct, and a sentiment which 

/ s anotiQ na^ h& ru le. The tirst mus t he supposed cpm- 

I m< ffl to all m ankind, and intended for their good. 

I T he other (th e sentiment) is a desire that punishment 

I ma^^be^ufferedJbyiliQBejivhoiit^^ There 

' is involved, in addition, the conception of some deli- 

n ite person w ho suffers by the infringement 

rights (to use the expression appropriated to the case) 

are violated by it. Andthe_seiitimetit_of justice 

appears to me to be, the^animal desire to repel 

retaliate.a hurt or d amage to oo^elf. or to those with 

whQaL-one_^mpaLthises, widened so as to include all 

persons, by the human capacity of enlarged sympathy 

and the human conception of intelligent seli'-iuteresl 

From the latter elements, the feeling derives its 

morali ty ; from the former, its peculiar impresaive- 

ness, and energy of self-assertion. I - 

I have, throughout, treated the idea of a riffAi 

residing in the injured person, and violated by the 

injury, no t as a separate element in the composition 

of the idea and sentiment, but as one of the_foi'm3 

i n which the other two elements clothe themselves. 

These elements are, a hurt to some assignable person 

or persons on the one hand, and a-demandfor-puuish- 

ment_ ^_the other. An examination of our own 

minds, I think, will show, that these two things 

include aU that we mean when we speak of violation 

right. When we call anything a person's right, 

mean that he has a valid claim on society to pro- 
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tect him in the possesaion of it, either by the forofl 
of law, or by that of education and opinion. If lift 



TnT rT***! / has what we consider a sufficient claim, on whatever 
/ji j, / account, to have something guarante ed to him b y 



-,j^!Ta*^ I s ociety, we say that~Ke -Jiaa_ a right t o it . If wft 
J re-^iPy ^ desire to prove that anything does not belong to him 
by right, we think this done as soon as it is admitted 
that society ought not to take measures for securing 
it to him, but should leave It to chance, or to his owit 
exertions. Thus, a person is said to have a right to 
what he can earn in fair professional competition J, 
because society ought not to allow any other person 
to hinder liim from endeavouring to eani in thafe 
manner as much as he can. But he has not aright 
to three hundred a-year, though he may happen to- 
be earning It ; because society is not called on to^ 
provide that he shall earn that sum. On the contrary, 
if he owns ten thousand pounds three per cent, stock 
he ha.-i a right to three hundred a-year ; because 
society haa come under an obligation to provide him, 
_with an income of that amount, 
--r ■ ^To ha ve a right, then, Is, I conceiye,_tg___ 
-)>^v'/ s omething whicn socie ty ought to defend rae in tha 
,r, ^*^'r, I poBsesBion ^ ^_If.,thji,objector goes on to ask why ij 
e^„{ ^ ' oughtj I can give him no other reason thaiLgeiiera] 
J/ "^ utility. If that expression does not seem to convey 

•4/ , ^jflvf a sufficient feeling of the strength of the obligation 



v^ I i»W ^o'^ *''^ account for the peculiar energy of the feeling, 

J^ ^J^^ it is because there goes to the composition of tha 

-*v-' sentiment, not a rational only but also an animal 

I ff^^i^ element, the thirst for retaliation ; and this thii 

derives Its Intensity, as well as xts moral justiticatio] 

from the extraordinarily important and Impressive 
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ijyT'Ki nd of utility which ia concerped. The interea t 
/ f : a volyed is that of aecuritT. to every oDe'a jeelings 
•ifl 1 he most vital of all int eree.ta.__ Nearly all other 
fL ' arthiy benefita are needed by one person, not needed 
J?^ y another ; and many of them can, if necessary, be 
'li heerfully foregone, or replaced by something elae ; 
<^ but sefii pty nn bnTinfl.Ti hpiin^ nan poBsihl y do without ; 

jf F or the whole value of all and_every gopd,b.ey-Dlldiihfi' 
. pagaingmoment ; since nothing but the gratification 
of the instant could be of any worth to us, if we could 
^^be deprived of everything the next instant by who- 
^^Krer was momentarily stronger than ourselves. Now 
^^■nis most indispenaable of all necessaries, after phy- 
sical nutriment, cannot be had, unless the machinery 
for providing it is kept unintermittedly in active play. 
Our notion, therefore, of the claim we have on oun 
fellow creatures t< ■ join in making safe for us the veryl 
gro undwi-^rk o f nur .cAii^tcnce, gathers feelings round; 
it 80 mucti _mQre_.inteni3e than those concerned in any) 
of the more common cases of utility, that the dif- 
'''■ [fere nce in degre e {as is often the case in psychology) 
''I Ibe gomes a re aJ^fference in kind . The claim. assumes 
that character of absoluteness, that apparent infinity, 
^ ^^Incommensurability with all othei' considerations, 
•. which constitute the distinction between the feeling of 
jf right and wrong and that of ordinary expediency and 
/ inexpediency. The feelings concerned are so powerful, 
and we count so positively on finding a responsive 
feeling in others (all being alike interested), that ought 
and should grow into must, and recognised indispensa- 
jjility becomes a moral necessity, analogous to phy- 
, aid often not inferior to it in binding force. 
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If the preceding analysis, or something resembling 
Y**^^ /it, be not the correct account of the notion of justice ; 
^ J^"^ 'f . justice be total ly i^'^pp'^^'^'^nt "f Vljl'^y- ^"d be 



rr?' 



a s tandard pe r^ se, which the mind can recognise 
by simp le introspe ction- .q£— itself.;— it is _hard._to 
u nderstand wh y that internal oracle is so ambi- 
jjUOUSj^and why an m>^ny t.hingt^ appear Rith^r just 

>r uniust. ac cording tfL-tbfi lig^t in which jh^. ""* 
■e ^rd ed. 
//We are continually infoi'med that Utility is an 
uncertain standard, which every difiFerent person 
interprets differently, and that there is no safety but 
in the immutable, ineffaceable, and unmistakeabie 
dictates of Justice, which carry their evidence in 
themselves, and are independent of the fluctuations 
of opinion. One would suppose from this that on 
questions of justice there could be no controversy; 
that if we take that for our rule, its application to 
any given case could leave us in as little doubt as a 
mathematical demonstration. So far is this from! 
b^'nc th^ fitg-V-tliat. t.TiPrft is .f'r much "difference of 
opinion, and as fierce discussion, about what is just, 
as fihout what i.-i useful Lo society. Not unlyhayp 
ditYorent nations and individuals diti'erent notions of 
justice, tut, in the mind of one and die same indi- 
vidual, justice is not some one rule, principle, or^ 
maxim, but many, which do not always coincid_e-.in 
their dictates„and_in choosing between which, he, is 
guided either by some extraneous standard, or b^hja 
<jwn_ personal predilections. 

For instance, there are some who say, that it is 
"T^USti to punish any ont.ibr_the^ake of_ex?iiaple-to 
others ; that punishment is just, only when intended 
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for the good of the sufferer himself. Others maintMn ^^ 

the extreme rRVfll-Hft.Pfintgrujj npr that, tt > pnnitfh pararma 

who have_ attajne d years of_discretion, for their own £."-•' 
benefit,, is. deB potism a nd injiiBtice. since if the matter ^p^ 
at issue is solely their own goodj no one has a right 
to control their own judgment of it ; but that they 
mayjustly be punished to prevent evil to others, this 
being an exercise of the legitimate right of self- 
defence. Mr. Owen, again, affirms that it J s unjust 
• jto jiunish at all ; for the criminal did not make hia 
lown character ; hia education, and the circumstances 
Whichsiirround liim, hsive made him a criminal, and 
^lor these he h imt. ](.'-^|ioiiaib]e. All these opinions 
^ Jar^^Siremely pliiU^i]»Lv ; 'ind so long 3.6 the question 

is argued as one of justice simply, without going down /y^^.^'f 
to the principles which lie under justice and are the -^Tt*' 
bource of its authority, I am unable to see how any of . ^^^ 
Ithese reasoners can be refuted. For, in truth, every _^ tr^-** 
1 o ne of tbft thrRA hnilds upon rules of justica-cQU:^ 5^,-r^ 
I fe8se^[jjEUfi. The first appeals to the acknowledged ^^-^^ ^ 
injustice of singling out an individual, and making .^t^*./ 
him a sacrifice, without his consent, for other people's c*»-*^-i 
benefit. The second rehes on the acknowledged **:H'<J 
ustice of self-defence, and the admitted injustice of i -^ 
forcing one person to conform to another's notions of I 
what constitutes hia good. The Owenite invokes the 
admitted principle, that it is unjust to punish any one 
for what he cannot help. Each_i8_triiimpliaiit-flaJQDg 
as he is not compelled to take into consideration any, ' i/* 
othex maxims of justice than the one he_hag^eiected j 
but as soon as their several maxims are brought face 
to face, each disputant seems to have exactly as much 
to say for himself as the others. No one of them can 
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carry out his own notion of justice without tramplinj 
upon another equally binding. These are diffioulties 
they have always been felt to be such ; and manj 
devices have been invented to turn rather than to over 
icome them. As a r efuge fr om thejag.t_-0f-the-^rf 
(men Imagined what they called the freedom of th i 
KyiU ; fancybig that they could not justify pMnifllib 
JB, man wliose will in in a thoroughly hateifiiL^lato 
nmless it be supposed to have come into that stat 
through no influence of anterior circumstances. Tj 
escape from the other difficulties, a favourite eontii- 
W ance has been the fiction of a «oatractj wh_emby_g 
B CTne u nknown period all_ the members— of-soei*^ 
[e ngaged to obey the laws, and consented tp_^ 
punished foi' any disobedience to them ; thereljn 
riving ""to "jKeir legislator s the right, which it 
issumed they would not otherwise have had, 
punishing them, either for their own good or for tha 
of society. This happy t hought wa s considered. 

(get rid of the whole difficulty, and to legiti ma te tb 
infliction of punishment, j a virtue of a natJif r rpppivat 
maxim of justice, volenti non _fitjmiuria ; that is ni 
unjust which is done with the consent of the perstM 
who is supposed to be hurt by it. I need hardi 
remark, that even if the consent were not a mei 
. fiction, thigjfla^im js not superior in authority to tl 
others which it is brought in to supersede. It is, t 

rthe contrary, an instructive specimen of the loose 

jirregular. manner in which supposed princdplas—il 
I justice grow up. This particular one evidently oacfl 
I into use as a help to the coarse exigencies of courts" 
[ -law, which are sometimes" obliged to be content wit 
very uncertain presumptions, on account of the greal 
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evils which would often arise from any attempt on 
their part to cut finer. But even courts of law are 
not able to adhere consistently to the maxim, for they 
allow voluntary engagements to be set aside on the 

ground of fraud, and sometimes on that of mere mis- 

take or misinformation. (Sv-/^*^ 

DQent_is_admittedj_hqw many conflicting conceptions -^^t^^ 
''tju8tice_CQBQe_io-4ig^t in- diacusaing tbe proper ap-^)^^ -%^ 
portionment of punishment to offences. No rule on ipt**"^ 
this suligect' recommends itself so strongly to the 
primitive and spontaneous sentmient of justice, as the ^^^^_>^ 
IsgUnlioms^ an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. ( tjit^ 
Though this principle of the Jewish and of the ' 
Mahoraedan law has been generally abandoned in 
Europe as a practical maxim, there is, I suspect, in j 
most minds, a secret hankering afber it ; and wTien \ 
retribution accidentally falls on an offender in that 
precise shape, the general feeling of satisfaction 
evinced, bears witness how natural is the sentiment to 
which this repayment in kind is acceptable. With' 
raauyitbe test of justice in penal infliction is that the 
punishment should, be proportioned to the offence ; 
meaning that it should be exactly measured by the 
moral guilt of tbe culprit (whatever be their standard 
for measuring moral guilt) : the consideration, what 
amount of punishment is necessary to deter from the 
offence, having nothing to do with the question of 
justice, In their estimation : while there are othere to 
whom that consideration is all in all ; who maintain 
that it is not just, at least for man, to inflict on a 
fellow creature, whatevei' may be his offences, any 
jBount of suffering beyond tbe least that will suffice 
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to prevent hira from repeating, and others from imi- 
tating, his misconduct. 

To take another example from a subject afready 
once referred to. In a co-operative industrial asso- 
ciation, is it j ust or not that talent or skill should give 
a title to superior remuneration ? On the negative 
side of the question it is argued, that whoever does 
the best he can, deserves equally well, and ought not 
in justice to be put in a position of inferiority for i 
fault of his own ; that superior abilities have already 
advantages more than enough, in the admiration they 
excite, the personal influence they command, and the 
internal sources of satisfaction attending them, with- 
out adding to these a superior share of the world's 
goods ; and that society is bound in justice rather to 
make compensation to the less favoured, for this un- 
merited inequality of advantages, than to aggravate 
it. On the contrary side it is contended, that society 
receives more from the more efficient labourer ; that 
hia services being more useful, society owes him a 
larger return for them ; that a greater share of the 
joint result is actually his work, and not to allow his 
claim to it is a kind of robbery ; that if he is only to 
receive as much as others, he can only be justly re- 
quired to produce as much, and to give a smaller 
amount of time and exertion, proportioned to his 
superior efficiency. Who shall decide between these 
appeals to conflicting principles of justice? Justice 
has in this case, two sides to itj which it is impossible 
to bring into harmony, jind the two disputants -bare 
chosen opposite aides ; the one looks to what it is^ii&t 
that the individual should receive, the other tojwhat 
i t. is just that the commuaity should ^give, 
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from Kis own point of view, is unanswerablej. agd_ [ 
any cE oice'EBtwt^nu L liei3Brem-^^^mid5"Qrjustlcei . mus t I 
be perf'ectlv_arbitrarj. _ SociaLutilitj; alone^can d ecid e ,i 1 
the preference.! . /-^ 

How many, again, and how irreconcileable, are the 
standards of justice to which reference is made in dis- 
cussing the repartition of taxation. One opinion is, 
that payment to the State shoidd be in numerical 
proportion to pecuniary means. Others think that 
justice dictates what they term graduated taxation ; 
taking a higher percentage from those who have more 
to spare. In point of natural justice a strong case 
might be made for disregarding means altogether, and 
taking the same absolute sum (whenever it could be 
got) from every one : as the subscribers to a mess, or 
to a club, all pay the same sum for the same privileges, 
whether they can all equally afford it or not. Since 
the protection (it might be said) of law and govern- 
ment is afforded to, and is equally required by, all, 
there is no injustice in making all buy it at the same 
price. It is reckoned justice, not injustice, that al 
dealer should charge to all customers the same price . , 
for the same article, not a price varying according to I Cj' 
their means of payment. This doctrine, as applied \<t 
tasation, finds no advocates, because itconflictsstrongly 
with men's feelings of humanity and perceptions of so- 
cial expediency ; but the principle of justice which it in- 
vokes is as true and as binding as those which can be 
appealed to against it. Accordingly, it exerts a tacit 
influence on the line of defence employed for other 
modes of assessing taxation. People feel obliged to 
argue that the State does more for the rich than for 
he poor, as a justification for its taking more from 
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^^M them : though this is in reality not true, for the rict 

^^H would be far better able to protect themaelv^, in thi 

^^M absence of law or government, than the poor, and 

^^M indeed would prolaably be successfViI in converting the( 

^^1 poor into their slaves. Others, again, so far defer to 

^^M the same conception of justice, as to maintain that all 

^^M should pay an equal capitation tax for the protection. 

^^M of their persons (these being of equal value to all) 

^^P and an unequal tax for the protection of their pro- 
perty, which is unequal. Ty this others reply, t j ix^t 
^iyVAhe all of one man is as_v^uable to Jiiiu-aa.the-aU-of 

^■^ lanother. From these confusions there is j afluJtthflr 

•*' j^ ' Wi(^3 oi' extrication than tiie utilitarian. 

^ f-^ _ — j^ 

. P^ , Ta,-fhf^n, the diffCT gice between the Just and thet 
ip ^^ /Expedient a merely imaginary distinction ? Have 
i 1**-^ I nmTiirin rl hfiftn iimlFir ^ delusion in thinking that 
1^ T^-c^" 1 1 justice is a more sacred thing than policy, and that 
1 V*'/ ' \ the latter ought only to be liatened to after the former 
\i[ ^^ been satisfied 1 By no means. The exposition 
f-\^l we have given of the nature and origin of the~senti' 
II ifci*''. I ' ment, recognises a real distinction ; and no one of 
those who profess the most sublime contempt for the 
cousequences of actions as an element in their momlity, 
attaches more importance to the distinction than I do. 
While I dispute the pretensions of any theory whicb 
seta up anTmaginary standard of justice not grounded 
on utility J I account the justice which is grounded 
ou utility to be the chief part, and incomparably the 
most sacred and binding part, of all morality. Justice 
is a name for certain classes of moral rules, which 
concern the essentials of human well-being more 
nearly, and are therefore of more absolute obligation. 
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than any other rules for the guidance of life ; and the 
notion which we have found to be of the essence of 
the idea of justice, that of a right residing in an indi- 
vidual, implies and testifies to this more binding 
obligation. 

T he moral ri 'lp« "^lllrh fnrhir l manl^ i nd to hurt on e 
ither fin wMch we must never forg et to include 
■en ce with each othailg. freedom) are 
ian ji^_jmiidms, 
lowever important, which only point out the best 
mode of managing some department of human affairs, 
T hey have also the pecuUarity, that they are the f 
main element in determining the whole of the Boci^ 

, feeUn^B of mankind . It is their observance which 
alone preserves peace among human beings ; if obe- 
dience to them were not the rule, and disobedience 
the exception, every one would see in every one else a 
probable enemy, against whom he must be perpetually 
guarding himself. What is hardly less important, 
these are the precepts which mankind have the 
strongest and the most direct inducements for im- 
pressing upon one another. By merely giving to 
each other prudential instruction or exhortation, they 
may gain, or think they gain, nothing : in inculcating 
on each other the duty of positive beneficence they 
have an unmistakeable interest, but far less in degree : 
a person may po ssibly not n pnd thp. )-)f.ppf^t-,si nf ot|^fiTg; |' 
b»fe-lie .always needs^ thfit.-they should not dp him I 

Juui. Thus thejnoi«.lities-which protect every indi- / 
vidua! Trnm being harmed by others, either directly! 
or by bciiii;' hindered in his freedom of pursuing hisi *' 
own giiuJ, ;li'u iit once tlioiie which he himself has j /} /. 
wt at heart, and those which he has the "*" *" 
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r interest in publiahing and enforcing by word and 
' deed. It is by a person's observance of these, that 

Ua^ his fitness to esist as one of the fellowship of human 
JgC--^ beings, is tested and decided ; for on that depends his 
• ^ I , being a nuisance or not to those with whom he is in 
Z i^^rflA'^Vcontact. N^yr '^ i° *'*^PFifi piora.lIfr.ip.R p rimarily , which 
^4tf^ icompoBe the_ob]iga,tiona-QLiuatice. . The most ma iCkfld 
■X*^^' '~ |( ^es of injustice, and those which give the tone to 

1^ I the feeling of^, repugnance which characterizes the 
****"^-,» sentiment, are actaVof wroPE j'fal gg-frrfiHRinn or wrougi 
\Zt\ jj^jL^oX exercise of power over some one; the next are 
i/^*^*r^ ^ those which co nsist in wron gfully witlihoiflmg irom 
^4*'*'^ him M'^mft t i hing whioh "- hi* due ; in both^ 

-V fi.- flicting on him apositive hurt, either in the form of 
^ ^^ direct suffering, or of the privation of some good 
'^ ,i--**^ which he had reasonable ground, either of a physical 
|4j^i<A or of a social kind, for counting upon. 
IT *\t^ '^L The same powerful mo tives w hich com mand ih) 



[ry V **^ observance of these primary moralities, enjoiD jj n 
^i^jjf^ punishment ot those who violate them ;, anaas thu 
'^ .nrT^^^" ^^^^ 6r sell- defe nce, of defence of others, and of 
't^Jr^ ' ^fiiig^oce, are all called forth against such pereons, 
i^^' k^^ retribution, or evil for evil, becomes closely connected 
fiP'^'V^^with the sentiment of justice, and is universally in- 
'tf^X^'^^uded in the idea. Good for good is alup nnai'f thp 






^•i ^^*J^%-dictates of justice; and this, though its social ntihty 

'^'^Hj-^f^is evTdeHt, and though it carries with it a natural 

""^C^Tiuman feehug, has not at first sight that obvious 

Sr , L,^* connexion with hurt or injury, which, existing in the 

^fti^. bJi most elementary cases of just and unjust, is the source 

** i ^ of the characteristic intensity of the sentiment. But 

* . V' tbe connexion, though less obvious, is not less real, 

p*^^ 'P. ) He who accepts benefits, and denies a return of them 
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when needed, inflicts a real hurt, by disappointing one 
of the most natural and reasonable of expectations, 
and one which he must at least tacitly have encou- 
raged, otherwise the benefits would seldom have been 
conferred. The important_iuiik,_among human evils 
aad_wron^i^of the disappointment of. expectation, is 
H^own^n the fact that it conatitutes the principal 
criminality of two such highly immoral acts as- a 
breach of friendship and a breach of promise. Few 
hurts which human beings can austain are greater, 
and none wound more, than when that on which they 
habitually and with full assurance relied, fails them 
in the hour of need ; and few wrongs are greater than 
this mere withholding of good ; none excite more 
resentment, either in the person suft'ering, or in a 
sympathizing spectator. The principle, therefore, of 
I fflving to each what they deserve^that is, good for, 
I g ood as well as e vil for evil, is not only included 
within _the idea of Justice as we have defined it, but 
I is a p roper olaject of that intensity of sentiment 
which places the Just, in human estimation, above 
the simply Expedient. 

Most_of the maxims ofjustice current in the world, 
and commonly appealed to in its transactions, are 
simply instrumental to carryinginto effect the prin- 
QipIes~of justice which we have now spoken of- That 
a person is only resijonsible for what he has done 
voluntarily, or could voluntarily have avoided ; that 
it is unjust to condemn any person unheard ; that the 
punishment ought to be proportioned to the offence, 
and the like, are maxims intended to prevent the just 
principle of evU for evil from being perverted to 
the infliction of evil without that justification. The 
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UTILITARIANISM. 

greater part of these comiuoii maxims have come into 
use from the practice of courts of justice, which have 
been naturally led to a more complete recognition and 
elaboration than was likely to suggest itself to others, 
of the rules necessary to enable them to fulfil their 
double^ funetionj-of- in£icXing punishment when due, 
ijjEjv w a g iiag -t g-eft^-^rsQuhisr ig ht. 
That first of judici^ virtues, impartiality, is an 
obligation of justice, partly for the reason last menr 
tioned ; as being a necessaiy condition of the fulfil' 
ment of the other obligations of justice. But this is 
not the only source of the exalted rank, among human 
obligations, of those maxims of equality and imparl 
tiality, which, both in popular estimation and in that 
of the most enlightened, are included among the pre- 
cepts of justice. In one point of view, they may be 
considered as corollaries from the principles already 
laid down. If it Jg ^jjuty to do to each according 
it_s^ deserts, returning good for g.ood as well as repress- 
ing^ evirbyfivil^4.t necessarily follows that we Bhouldji 
t]:gat_all_egually well (when no higher duty forbids)! 
who have deserved equally well of us, and that society! ^ 
should treat all equally well who have dgservedi ' 
equallj- well of it, that is, who have deserved equallji *^ 

■eU. absolutely. This if^ the highest abstract staji- 
' dard ofsocia l and distr i_butivejustice ; towards which 
all institutions, and the efforts of all virtuous citizens, I 
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if f )*'' should be made in the utmost possible degree to con- 

JC *\t verge. But this great njoraLduty rests upon asUiJ. | 
■ZJir^i^'' I deeper foundation, being a direct emanatlwTfcQSihe 
r})f tj( \ first princ iple of morals, and not a mere logical corol-;J 

^^ ja ^^ ^Qxa. secondary or derivative doctrines. 

, ^y^ \inY?b''.lJ in thw iT-ar y Tna-\ pi ng of Ut JlJ 
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trHappinesB-Principle. That principle is a 

feiere form of words without rational signification, 

§ one person's happ ine s s, aupposed equal in de^'ee 

JIfwith the proper allowance made for kind), Is gount ed 

for exactly as much a s another'.s. Those conditions 

A** fceinf f HUppl "*d) T ^i^ntham's Hif.tiimj ' p.vfiryh ody to C*^ 

fpfinnt fnr nnp. nobody for more t han _oue,' might be ^ ,A^ 
^^Iwritten under the principle of utility as an explana- gf r^^ 
*'*^ ItqrycomiBentai'j^^^ The equal claim of every body t o — i ■> ^ 
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Ttiia implif-nfinn m the first principle of the ntilitarian schenie, 
"^^i inpM-i't'Hl'tj bBtff?''n pprHfiiBi is regarded by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer (in his Snciii7 8taii<!ti) aa a disproof of tbe preteoaicina of 
intility to be a sufficient guide to ri(?ht; sioc e (he HaTsl t be principle of 
oaes tbe anterior principle, that everybody baa an equal 
linssa, It maj be mora correctly described 
^t equa l amounts of happiness are pij^uilly desirable, whetlu 
bythe Hatne or by different peraons. This, however, is not a pre- 
lenppoBition; Dol a premiee needfnl to support the principle of utility, 
bnt tbe very principle itself ; for what is the principle of utility, if it 
be not that ' happineaa ' and ' desirable ' are synonymous terms P II 
\thgre_is an^ anterior principle implied, it can be no other than thrs, 
ithat the truths of arithmfitic are appHoable to the valnation of happi- 
B eaa. as of all. other measurable quantitiea, 

[Tktr. Herbert Spencer, in a private couimuuioation on the aubjeot of 
the preceding Note, objects to being considered an opponent of TTtili- 
taiianism, and states that be regards happiness as the ultimate end of 
morality -, but deems that end only pari^ially attainable by empirical 
generalizations from the obaerred reanlts of conduct, and completely 
attainable only by deducing, from the laws of life and the conditions of 
existence, what tinds of action necessarily tend to produce happiness, 
and what kinds to produce unhappiness. With the exception of the 
word " necessarily ," I have no dissent to express from this doctrine; 
and (omitting that word) I am not aware that any modem advocate of 
utilitarianism is of a different opinion. Bentham, certainly, to whom 
in thefiociai Statics Mr. Spencer jmrtioubrlyrefgffeSi'iaT^ast of all. 
writers, chargeable with unwillingness to dednce the efieot of actions on 
happiness Irom the laws of human nature and the nniveraal conditions 
oThifman life. J^he common- itharge againat bun ia of relying- too 
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jqj;b.e estimatJCT of. tha-joorgljat and^ ^le 



egidatgn involves an equal daim.i^ alL^the^meaJi^^' 
lappinesS ) except in so jar aa tEe inevitab l e con ditions j 
ot numan life, and the general intereBtjJnwblch^tliat 
tf everj- individual is included, set limits. .to the 
[maxixa ; smd those limits ought to be strictly con- 
'st rued._ As every other maxim of justice, so this, is 
by no means applied or held appliciible universally ; 
on the contrary, as I have already reniEirked, it benda 
to every person's ideas of social expediency. But in 
whatever case it is deemed applicable at all, it is held 
to be the dictate of justice. All per ggms are de^m i 
to have a Haht to equality oftreatment . espept wher 
SQmejpie gnised a ocial ^xg ediejicyrequii:^ the, reverse. 
And hence all sociafmequalities which have ceased to 
be considered expedient, assume the character not of 
simple inexpediency, but of injustice, and appear so 
tyrannical, that people are apt to wonder how they 
ever could have been tolerated ; forgetful that they 
thenaeelves perhaps tolerate otl.er inequalities under 
an equally mistaken notion of exjiediency, the correc- 
tion of which would make that which they appprove 
seem quite as monstrous as what they have at last 
learnt to condemn. The entire history of social im- 
provement has been a series of transitions, by which 
one custom or institution after another, from being a 
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1 exclusiveljnponRiich deductions, aoddecliaing altogetLertobeJjaund 
/ by the generalizations from apeoific eiperience which Mr. Spencer 
( thintlthat^atililarianfl generally confine themselvea to. My c 
/ opinion (and, us I collect, Mr. Spencer's) is, that in ethiea, ae in ^ 
( other branches of acientifio Btndy, the coowliencaiif the reeults of^(^_^ 
these prooesBes, each corroborating and verifying the other, is requisite 
to give to any general proposition the kind and degree of evideaoe i 
which conHtitatCG scientific proof.] I I 
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supposed primary neceBSity of social existence, has U'i.m^^K. 
passed into the rank of an universally stigmatized in- - "■— - 
justice and tyranny. So it has been with the distinc- 
' tions of slaves and freemen, nobles and serfs, patricians 
J- and plebeians ; and_eo i t will be, and i n part alre ad y 
^ .Sn -^with the ariBtq f^r"'^'^" "^ colour^ raj;^^, sun], ^ex. 
^ I t appears from what has been said, that.justiee ia a 
najpe for certain moral requirements, which, regard ed 
o ollectively, stand hi gher in t he scale of social u tility. 
' and a re there fore, of more pamraount obligation, than 
any ot hers ; though particular cases may occur in 
which some other social duty is so important, as to 
overrule any one o f the general maxims of justice. 

a-life, it may not oniy_be allowable, but ^'^ "" 
la duty, to steal, or take by force, the necessary food —'*'*" 
or medicine, or to kidnap, and compel to officiate, the *""' ' 
only qualified medical practitioner. In such cases, as '^^ ■*• ' 
we do not call anything justice which is not a virtue, <'^*^''i'*»* 
usually say, upt that justice must ^ve way to "J/ 
,^/Hom^^ther moral pnncipTe,'^uttuaJ'VKarTB^ust" in ^' "*" 
irdinary cases is, by reason of that other principle, 
lotjust in the particular case. By this useful accom- 
lodation of langii;igu, the character of indefeasibility 
attributed to justice is kept np, and we are.saved from 
the necessity of maintaining that. there can be. laud- 
able ijijustice. 

The considerations which have now been adduced 
i^olve, r eoncei'Fe, the only_t^aldifficultjMLn_the 
qtilittjirian theory of morals,'^ It has always been evi- 
dent that all cases of justice are also cases of expedi- 
ency : the .diflei'enceia in the peculiar sentiment which 
attaches to the former, as contradistinguished from 
the latter. If this characteristic sentiment has been 
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^H sufficiently accounted for ; if there is no neces^ty to I 

^K . asBinne for it any peculiarity of origin ; if it ii^ pimply 1 

IfJ^''^ ^ |the jiatural feeling of r esentment, moralized by being | 
,^t/*^*^ jf /ma de coex tensive witli jjie demands of social good ; 1 
jpi**'*^J .1 and it tins leeling not only does but ougEt to exist in j 
^l.tr'^ sJl the classes of cases to which the idea of justice 1 
fi'^'vf eorresponda ; that idea no log gsr preseats..itssl£-aa--a j 
v<* y^f • fctiimblirg-*''!"'^^ tn thn utiiHtftirirrin - ethics. Justice J 
jJIA * t^iTiairts the fl.pprnprJa.tfi namft fnr f.f^r+.a.Jn Hnnial ^itjlitlwi I 

^ . ^ which are vastly more important, and therefore more | 
T^^ ^^ absolute and imperative, than any others are as a 
_^^ cT ' C-clasa I't hough not more g" ^]\^j\ ftthp^a "la-y Hp. jri pnr- 
•^ ^ "^^ tieular cases ) ; and which, therefore, ought to be, aa 
'D'tt*^ well as naturally are, guarded h j a se ntiment. nodj -^^ 
^^'jtKyt only dMeteatia..degree,~Lut also in kind; distin-' 'J 
(H'^^-rt; guished from the milder feeling which attaches to * 
r^e^*'*''^^the raa-e-idea-of promoting human pleasure or con- ^ 

^Q*^ venience, at once by the more definite nature of 
f C^ i*8 commands, and by the sterner character of its 
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BY. 

The Reformed Church of Ire- 
land. (i537-i8f*9)- «vo. ^s. 6d. 

Historical Review of the Legis- 
lative Systems Operative in 
Ireland, from tht Invasion of 

Henry Lhe Second lo ihe Union (1171- 
i8oo). Svo. 6.'. 

BEACONSFIELD (The Earl of).— 
WORKS BY. 
Novels and Tales. The Hughen- 

.icn Kdilion. Wiih 2 Porirpils and 11 
Vigiielles. Cl vol*. Crown Svo. 421. 
EndTmion. Henrietta Temple. 

Lothiar. Contarini, Fleming-, &c. 

Coningsby. Alroy, IxioD, &c. 

Tancred. Sybil. The Young Dulce, &c. 
Venetia. Vivian Grey- 

Novels and Tales. Cheap Edition. 

Compleid hi 11 vols. Crown Svo. u. 
each, boards ; [i. (uf. each, cloth. 
BECKER {Professor).— Works by. 
Gallus ; or, Roman Scenes in the 

Time of Augustus. Post Svo. 71. dd. 
Charicles; or, Illustrations of the 
e Life of the Ancient Greeks. Post 



BELL (Mrs. Hugh].— WORKS I 
Will o' the Wisp : a Story. 

lratedbyE.L,SuuTE. Crown Svo. ; 

Chamber Comedies : a Colle' 

of i'lays and Moiiolot;ues fur the Dr 
Room. Crown Svo. &t. 

BLAKE.— T&hles for the Con 
sion of 5 per Cent. Inte 
from Y^ to 7 per Cent 1 

"■ -■— '■■■ ■ Joint t^tock, 
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Book (The) of Wedding D 

Arranged on the Plan of a Birthday 1 
With 96 Illustrated Borders, Frontis 
and Title-page by WALTER CkaHB 
Quotations for each Day. Compile 
Awanged by K. E. J. Reid, May 
and Mabel Bamfield. 410. zii, 
BRASSEY {Lndij).— WORKS BY. 
A Voyage in the ' Sunbeam,' 
Home on the Ocean 
Eleven Months. 
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In the Trades, the Tropics, 
the ' Roaring Forties '. 

Cabinet Edition. With Map ati. 

Illuslralions. Crown Svo. 71. U 
Popular Edition. With 1S3 111 

tions, 410. bd. aewed. 11. cloih. 

The Last Voy^^e to India 
Australia in the 'Sunbci 
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By the Rev. J. Frrncg Bright, D.D., 
Master of Universiiy Cpllese, Oxford, 
4 vols. Crown 8vo. 
Period L^Mediieval Monatchy: The De- 

Cure of the Romans to Richard III. 
m A.D. 449 to 1485. 41. 6rf. 
Period II.— Personal MonarebyrHeniy VII. 

to James II. From 1485 to 1688. $s. 
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168910 1S37. 71. bd. 
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itBOKK— With Sack and Stock 

in Alaska. By George Broke, 

A.C, F.R.G.S. With z Maps. Crown 
Svo. 5i. 

nRVnJSN.— Kloof and Karroo: 

sport, Legend, and Natural History in 
CapeColuny. By H. A. Brvdk?). With 
17 Illuatralions. 8vo. lOi. 6rf. 

SUCKLE.— History of Civilisation 
in England and France, 
Spain and Scotland. By Henrv 

Thomas IUickle. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo. 245. 
^ULL (Thomas).— IVORKS By. 
Hints to Mothers on the 
Management of their Health 

during Ihe i'eriod of Pregnancy. Fcp.Svo. 
IS. 6rf. 

The Maternal Management of 
Children in Health and Dis- 
ease. Fcp- ^"'O' 'J"- 'i""- 
BUTLER (Sm,iwlj.~iroRKS by. 
. Op. I. Erewhon. Crown 8vo. 5^. 
Op. 2. The Fair Haven. A ^Vo^k 

in defence of the .Miraculous Element in 
our Lord's Ministry. Crown 8vo. 71, 6rf. 

Op. 3. Life and Habit. An Essay 



Op. 4. Evolution, Old and New. 

Crown 8vo. lOi, 61I. 

Op. 5. Unconscious Memory. 

Crown Svu. 71. 6,1. 

Op. 6. Alps and Sanctuaries of 
Piedmont and the Canton 
Ticino. Illustrated. I'ott 410. 
tos. 6d. 

Op. 7. Selections from Ops. i-6. 

With Remarks on Mr. G. J. ROMANES' 
Id .AwouUt '■ Cr. Svo. 



BVTLER {Saim,d).— WoRK!i 

conlinued. 

Op. 8. Luck, or Cunning, as the 

Main Means of Oi^anic 

Modification? Cr. 8ra. 7^-. td. 
Op. 9. Ex Voto. An Account o£ 

ihi -SaCTi, Moiue or New JenisaUm i 
Varoilo-Seiia. los. 6rf. 
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CASE. — Physical Realism : being 

an Analytical Pliilosophy from the Physica 
Objects of Science to the Physical DaU 
of Sense. By Thomas Case, M.A^' 
Fellow and Senior Tntor, C.C.C. 8va. 151. 

GirETWYSl). — Racing Remini- 
scences and Experiences oi 
the Turf. By Sir Georgk Chet- 
WYND, Bart, a vols. Svo. 3jj. 

CS/iZ>.— Church and State under 
the Tudors. By Gi!.I!Ert W. 



0///.S/fU/:,l/.— Handbook of Com^ 
mercial Geography. By G. G. 

Cinalmi.M. B.Sc. Willi 29 Maps. Svo. 



VHURCIi.-Sir Richard Church, 
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Chief of tha Greeks in the War of lnd< 
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CLIVE.-Poems. By 

Akcher Cltve), Authi 

Ferroir. Ineludinj; the IX. Poems. 

Fcp. Svn. 6s. 

CLODD.— The Story of Creations 

a Plain Account of Evolution. By ED- 
WARD Cu}DO. With 77 lilusltatLons, 
Crown Svo. 31. 6d. 

CLUTTERB (JCK.— The Skipper Ifi 
Arctic Seas. By W. J. Clutter* 

BVCK, one of the Authors of 'Three IB 
Norway'. Witli 39 llluslralion,. Cr. 
Svn. lOi. 61!. 

COLENSO.— The Pentateuch and 
Book of Joshua Critically 
Examined. By J. W. Colenso, 
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>LMORE.—h Living Epitaph. 

By G. COLMORE, Aulhot of 'A Con- 
spiracy of Sileoce,' &c- Crown Svo. 6s, 
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t'. — A General History of j 

Greece, from the Earliest Period ■ 

lo [he Deolh of Alexamier the Great;,! 
with a sketch of the subsequent History 
lo the Present Time. By the Rer. Sir 
G. W. Cox, Burt.. M.A. With II Maps 
and Plans. Crown Svo. 71. 6d. 

CRAKE{Rev. A. D.).— iP'oRKS BY. 
Historical Tales. Crown 8vo. 5 
vols. M. 6rf. each. 
^B Edwythe Fair; or, The First Chronicle of 

History of the Church under 
the Roman Empire, A.D. 
30-476. Crown Svo, 7^. 6d. 

ICRKiaHTUN. — History of the 
Papacy during the Reforma- 
tion. By Mandell Crejghton, 
I D.D., LL.D., Bishop of KHerborough. 

I Svo. Vols. I. and II., l378-t464, 31s. ; 

V Vols. III. and IV., 1464-1518, 241. 
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CUDWOMTH.— An Introduction 
to Cudworth's Treatise con- 
cerning Eternal and Immu- 
table Morality. Wiih Ufe of 

Cudworlh, and a few Critical Notes. Uv 
W. R. Scott, First Senior Moderator in 
Logics and Ethics, Trinity Cnllege, Dub- 
lin. Crown Svo. 31. 

CURZQN.— Russia, in Central Asia 
in 1889, and the Anglo- 
Russian Question. 15y tlie Hon 

GEOKCE N. CURZON, M.P. Svo. III. 

DA .s TE.—ha Commedia di Dante, 

A New Text, carefully Revised wilh 
the aid of the most reecnl Editions and 
Collalions. Small Svo. 6j. 

',* Fifty Copies (of which Forty-livt 
are for Sale) have been printed on 
Japanese paper, £l li. net. 
DA VinSON(W. L.). - WORKS B\\ 
The Logic of Definition Ex- 
plained and Applied. Cr. 8vo.6J. 
Leading and Important English 
Words Explained and Ex- 
emplified. Fcp. 8vo. ^s. 6rf. 
DELAND [Mrs.).— IVORKS BY. 
John Ward, Preacher : a Storj. 
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mBUAlP U-)-—IVORKS BY. 

A Short Enquiry into the For- 
mation of Political Opinion, 

from the reign of Ihe Great Families to 
Ihe Advent of Democracy. Svo. ■js. 6il. 

An Investigation into the Causes 
of the Great Fall in Prices 

which look place coinddenlly with the 
I Demonelisaiion of Silver by GcroiaD;^ 



Sidney : a Novel. Crown Svo. 6s. 
The Old Garden, and other Verses. 

Florida Days. With 12 Full page 

Plates (2 Etched and 4 in Colours), and 
about 50 Illnslrfltions in the Text, hy 
Louis K. Harlow. Svo. 211. 
DL' LA SAUSSAYK.~A Manual of 
the Science of Religion. By 

i'rofeSSOrCHANTEPlK I)£ LA SAUMAVf. 

Translnled by Mrs. Colver FEkGirsso\ 
{nie Max MiiLLBit). Revised liy the 
Aulhnr. 

Dt: REnCf.IFFE.- TheLifeofthe 
Right Hon. Stratford Can- 
ning : Viscount Stratford De 
Redcliffe. By Sr.ANLuv Lakb- 

POOLK. 

Cabinet Edition, ahrid^jed, with 3 P( 
I vol. Crown Svo. 7i. 6d. 

DE SALIS (M,«.).— Works b1^, 
Savouries a la Mode. Fcp. 

II. 61/. boards. 

Entries a la Mode. Fcp. 

Jj. 6rf. boards. 
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Soups and Dressed Fish k la 

Mode. Fcp. 8vo. is. dd. hoards. 

Oysters a la Mode. Fcp. 8vo. 

II. 6<f, Ixjurd*. 

Sweets and Supper Dishes k la 

Mode. Fi:p. Kvn. is. (3d. boards. 
Dressed Vegetables a la Mode. 

Tcp. Kvu. Ji, 0.1. b.nr[l5. 

Dressed Game and Poultry a 

la Mode. Fcp. 8vo. \s. 6d. bds. 

Drinks a la Mode. Fcp. 8vo. i^. 

bd. ljo.inls. 

Puddings and Pastry a la Mode. 

Fcp. Svo. I J. 6(/. boards. 
Cakes and Confections a la 

Mode. Fcp, Svo. IS. ad. boards. 
Tempting Dishes for Small 

Incomes. Fcp. 8vo. IS. 6d. 
Floral Decorations. Suggestions 

and Descriplions. Fcap. Svo. Is. bd. 

Wrinkles and Notions for every 

Household. Crown 8vo. 2s. bd. 

DE TOCQUE VILLK— D^mocra.cy 

in America. By Alkxis ue 

ToCijUEViLLf. TrjnslaKd l.y Hf.NRV 
Reeve, C.B. a vols. Crown Svo. i6j. 

DOWELL.—K History of Taxa- 

»tion and Taxes in England 
Iftom (he Earliesl Times to the Vesr (885. 
!flj Stephen Dowbll. (4 vols. Svo.) 
VoIb. I. and li. The History of Tasmion. 
2IJ. Vols. III. auri IV. The Hislory of 
Taxes. 21s. 
DOYLE (A. Con'M).— lVORKS BY. 
Micah Clarke. A tale of Mon- 
mouth's Rebellion. With FronLispiece 
and Vienelle. Crown 8vo. 31. M. 

The Captain of the Polestar; 

anrt other Talss. L'rown Svo. 61. 
DRANE.-^Th^ History of St. 
Dominic, Founder of tbe Friar 
Preachers. By Al;gusta Theopcika 
Drase. With 32 Illualmliona. Svo. : 51. 

Dublin University Press Series 
(The) : a Series of Works under- 
taken hy the Provost and Senior Fellows 
of Tiiniiy Colk-gi., DuljUn. 
Abbott's (T. K.) Codex RescriptusDub- 
lineDsisofSt Matthew. 410, zis. 

Evangeliorum Versio Ante- 

hieronymiana ex Codice Usseriano ! 
^^■iDublincDSiJ. 2 vols. Crown Svo, i 



Dublin University Press SerieS 
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Bumside iW. S.) and Panton's (A. W.) 

Theory of Equations. Svo, iis. 6d. 
Casey's (John) Sequel to Euclid's Eli 

menta. Cmivii Svo, ^5. 6rf, 
Analytical Geometry of thtf 

Conic Sections, Crown Kvo. 7s, 6d. 
Davies' (J. F.) Euiiienides of ^Echylua. 

Wuh Metrical English Translation. " 



Graves' (R. P.) Life of Sir WilliaaJ 

Hamilton. 
Griffin (R. W.) on Parabola, Ellipse, 

and Hyperbola. '~ "~ " '- 
Hobart's (W. IC) Medical Lang^nagfe of 

St. Luke. S.o. Ids, 
Leslie's (T. E. Cliffe) Essays in Politi. 

cal Economy. Svq. ics. 6//. 
Macalister's (A.) Zoology and Mor- 
phology of Vertebrata. 8vo. 10s. 6if. 
MacCullagh's (James) Mathematical 

and other Tracts. 8vo. 151. 
Maguire's (T.) Parmenides of 

Text, wilh Introduction, Anatysi; 

8va. 71. 6rf. 

Monck's (W. H. S.) Introduction to 

Logic. Conn Svn. 5; 
Roberts' (R. A.) Examples on the Ans- 

Ijrtic Geometry of Plane Conies. C 

Svo. sr. 
Southey's (R.) Correspondence wii 

Caroline Bowles. Edited by E. D01 



e Eigilteenlh Century. Svo. 1 
Thomhai's (W. J.) The,«neid ofVirgB 

freely translated into English lilin*^ 

Verse. Crown Svo. 71. 6rf. 
Tyrrell's (R. Y.) Cicero's CorrespoD 

dence. Vols. 1. II. IIL ° " '" — 

The Acharnians of Aristo- 
phanes, Iranslaled into English Ver: 
Crown Svo. is. 

Webb's (T. E.) Goetbe's Faust, Trans- 
lalion and Notes. Svo. J2i " 

The Veil of Isia 

Essays on Idealism. Svo. 1 

WiUdna' (G.) The Growth of theH*j 
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Stubbs' (Right Rev. W. 

Plantagenets. Wiih 2 Maiw. 
Warburton's (Rev. W. ) Edward the 

Third. With 3 Maps. 
Gardner's (J.) The Houses of Lancaster 

and York ; with the Conquest and 

Loss of France. With 5 Maps. 
Moberly's (Rev. C. E.) The Early Tu- 



Gardiner's(S. R.)TheFirstTwo Stuarts 

and the Puritan Revolution (1603- 

1660). WiLh 4 Maps. 
The Thirty Years' War (1618- 

1648). With a Map. I 

AirVs (O. ) The English Restoration and 

Louis XIV. (1648-167S}. 
Hale'B(Rev, E.j The Fall of the Stuarts; 

and Western Europe (1678-1697). 

With 1 1 Maps anil Plans, 
,1llIorris's (E. E.) The Age of Anne. 

With 7 Maps and Plans. 
— ^ The Early Hanoverians. With 

9 Maps and Flans. 
Longinan's (F. W. ) Frederick the Great 

and the Seven Years' War, With a 

Maps. 
Ludlow's (J. M.) The War of American 

Independence (1775-1783), WithiM.ips. 
Gardiner's (Mrs. S, R.) The French 

Revolution (1789-1795), With 7 Mops. ; 
McCarthy's (Justin) The Epoch of Re- ; 

form (1830-1850). ! 

Epochs of Church History. Ed- 
ited by Mandeli. CBKioim.N. D.D.. 
■ Bishop of Peterborough. Kcp. 8vo. 2J. 
bd. each. 
Tucker's (Rev. H. W.) The English 

Church in other Lands, 
Perry's (Rev. G. G.) The History of 
the Reformation in England. 
BrodrickS (Hon. G C.) A History of 
H ae University of Oxford- 
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Epochs of Church History. — eont 
Mullinger's (J. B.) A History of the 

University of Cambridge. 
Plummer's (A.) The Church of the Early 

Fathers, 
Carr's (Rev. A.) The Church and the 

Roman Empire. 
Wakeman's (H, O.) The Church and the 

Puritans (i57o-i6i5a) 
Overton's (Rev. J. H.) The Evangelical 

Revival in the Eighteenth Century, 
Tozer'3 (Rev. H. F.) The Church rad 

the Eastern Empire, 
Stephen's (Rev. W. R. W.) Hildebnu^ 

and his Times. 
Hunt's (Rev. W.) The English Chnrd 

in the Middle Ages. 
Balzani's lU.) The Popes and the Ho 

henstaufen. 
Gwatkin's (K, M,) The Arian Contro 

Ward's (A. W.) The Counter-Refoi 



Epochs of Ancient History, 
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Fcp. 8vo. wilh Maps 
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Capes' (Rev, W, W.) The Early Ro- 
man Empire, From the A :iKissi nation of 
JulinsCiesarloliie Assassination of Doiiii- 
tiau. Wilh 2 Map^. 

The Roman Empire of the 

Second Century, or the Age of the 
Antonines, With 2 Maps. 

Cox's (Rev. Sir G. W,) The Athenian 
Empire from the Flight of Xerxes to 
theFaU of Athens. Wiih 5 Maps. 

The Greeks and the Persians. 

With 4 Maps, 

Curteis's (A. M.) The Riseof the Mace- 
donian Empire. With S Map*. 

Ihne's ( W.) Rome to its Capture by A^ 
Gauls. With a Mao, -^ 

Merivale's (Very Rev. C.l The Ruiuiq 
Triumvirates. Wilh a Map. 

Sankey's (C.) The Spartan and 
Theban Supremacies. With 5 Maps. 

Smith's (R. B.l Rome and Carthage, 
the Punic Wars. With 9 Maps Md 
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Epochs of Amencan History. 

Eiiileci by Dr. A. lueht Bushnell Hart, 

Assislanl Proressor of History in Harvard 

College. 
Tbwaites's (R. G.) The Coloniea (1492- 

1763). Fcp. 8vQ. 31. bd. 'Ready. 

Hart's (A. B.) Fornuition of the Union 

(I7fi3-182Q). Fcp, Svo. {hi preparation. 
Wilson's (W.) Division and Re-union 

(1829-1889]. Fc|j. Kvo. {I<i fr.ftiralion. 

Epochs of English History. 

Complete in One Volume, with 27 Tables 
and Pedigrees, and 23 Mapa. Ftp. Bvo. 

•,* For details of Pans sec Longmans & Co.'s 
Calalogne of School Books. 

EWALD (Hdnriclt).— Works BY. 
The Antiquities of Israel. Trans- 
lated from the Geiman by H. S, Solly, 
M.A. Svo. I2s.6d. 

The History of Israel. Trans- 
lated from the German. 8 vols. Svo. 
Vols. 1. and 11. 241. Voi?. III. and IV. 
zu. Vol. V. l8i. Vol. VI. 16s. Vol. 
Vll. 211. Vol. VIII., with Index to the 
Complete Work, iSs. 

fAIiNSLL.—CTtek Lyric Poetry : 

I a Complete Collection of the Surviving 
. Passages from the Greek Sonc- Writers. 
L.Anflnged with Prefatory Articles, Inlro- 
f duclory Matter, and Commentary. By 
' GEORCB S. FARNBl,t, M.A. With S 
Plates, Svo. 16s. 
&RAR{Vm.Arch<leae'm). — lVORKS 
BY. . 

darkness and Dawn : a Story of 

the Early Christians. 2 vols. Svo. 

ill! Ike Prcii. . 

Langu^e and Languages. A 

kevised Edition of Chapters on Language 
and Families of Sp<'ecL Crown Svo. 6j. 

f/flr/f.— Nation Making: a Story 

of New Zealand Savageism and Civilisa- 
tion. ByJ.C.FiRTK, Author of 'Luck' 
and ' Our Kin across the ^ea '. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 

FJTZWYGRAM. — Horses and 
Stables. By Major-Gcneral Sir 
F, FnzwvcRAM, Bart, With igpi^es 
of Illuilmtions. Svo. 5J. 

> ^Ofl/J.— The Theory and Practice 
Jt of ArCheiy. By the late Horace j 

^^^f FOKD. New Edition, thoroughly Re- 

^^^ vised and Re-written by W. Bu'IT, M.A. 

^^^C With a Preface bv C.J. Longman, M. A., I 

^^B F,S,A. Svo, 14^. 



f 0C7^flD.— The Christ the Son of 

God : a Life of our Lord and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ. By the Abb* Con- 
stant FovAKD, Translated from the 
Fifth Edition, with the Author's sanction, 
by George F. X. Griffith. With an 
Introduction by Cardinal MANNING, a 
vols. Crowu Svo. 14J, 

FOX. — The Early History of 
Charles James Fox. By the 

Highl Hon, Sir G. O. Tki^VELVAN, Bart. 
Library Edition, Svo. 18s. 
Cabinet Edition, Crown Svo, 6s, 

FRANCIS.— A Book on Angling; 

or, Treatise on the Art of Fishing in 
every branch! including full Illustrated 
List of Salmon Flies. By FRANCIS 
Francis. With Portrait and Coloured 
Plates. Crown 8v<M5j. 

FSEFMAN.~The Historical Geo- 
graphy of Europe. By E, A. 

Freeman, With 65 Maps, z vols. 8i'o. 
3 II. M. 

FROUDE (Javm A.).— troRKS BY. 
The History of England, from 

the Fall of Wolsey tn the Defeat of the 
SpaiiLiih Armada. 12 vols. Crown Svo. 

Short Studies on Great Sub- 

j'ects. Cabinet Edition, 4 vols. 

Crown Svo, 24s. Cheap Edilion, 4 vols. 

Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. each. 
Cxsar: a Sketch. Crown Svo. 3^. 

6d. 
The English in Ireland in the 

Eighteenth Century. 3 vols, 

Oceana ; or, England and her 
Colonies. With 9 Illustralions. 
Crown Svo. is. boards, zs, 6rf, cloth. 

The English in the West I n<lies ; 

or, the Bow of Ulysses, With 9 Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo. zs. boards, is. 6rf. 
cloth. 

The Two Chiefs of Dunboy; 

an Irish Romance of the Last Ce.itury, 
Crown Svo, 31. 6d. 

Thomas Carlyle, a History of his 



1795' 

7s. .834101} 



,.835. 



1 Bvo. 7s. 

GALLWET.— -Letters to Young 
Shooters. (First Series.) On 

the Choice and Use of a Gun. By Sir 

Ralph Pavne-Gali.wkv, Bart, With 
Illustrations. Ctowa R-iq. •;!,■*«*■■ fl 
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History of Eng'land, from the 

Accession of James 1. to the Outbreak 
of the Civil War, 1603-1642. lO vols. 
Crown 3VO. price 5j. each. 

A History of the Great Civil 

»War, 1642-T649. (3 vols.) Vol. 
1.1642-1644. WithnMaps. Bvo. IIS. 
(oT-t of prim). Vol. II. i544-i64y. 
With zl Maps, 8vo. 24!, Vol. HI. 
1647-1649 ('■"""■ J^"'"). 

The Student's History of Eng- 
land. Illustrated under the 

superinlemlence of St. JoHS Htii'e, 
Secretary to the Society of Ai"iT"aM»t 

PVol. I. B.C. 55— ■*-T>.i509. 
Illuatralions. Crown 8vo. 4s. Vol. II 
1509-16S9, with 96 IllustrHtions. Crown 
■8vo. 4s. Vol. HI. (T689-1865). Crown 
8vo. 4-. 
The work will be published in Three 
Volumes, and also in One Volume 
compkle. 

ai/JERXK-^SVORKS BY. j 

Ralph Hardcastle's Will. By i 

Ai;HE.s GniKkNF.. With Frontispiece. ! 

Nigel Browning. Crown 8vo. 5J. 
Miss Devereux, Spinster, A 

Novel. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 17!. 

GOEJ'ffE.—FaMSt. A New Transla- , 

tloii chiefiy in Blank Verse ; wiih Intro- 
duction and Notes. By Jamks Adey 
BlRBS. Crown 8»o, 6j. 

Faust. The Second Part. A New ' 
Translntion in Verse. liy James Aurv i 
BlKtis. Crown Svo. 6s. 

GBEEN.—The: Works of Thomas 
Hill Green. Edited liy R. L, 

_ _ NETTLF-SIlif. (3 vols.) Vols. I. and II. 

> —Philosophical Works. 8vo. i6s. each. 

^K Vol. Ill— Miscellanies. With Index to 

P^V the three Volumes and Memoir. Svo. 2Ci. 

»*'The Witness of God and Faith : 

Two Uy Sermons. By T. H. Green. , 
Fcp. 8vo. 2S. 

GREVILLE.—h Journal of the , 
Reigns of King George IV., i 
King William IV., and Queen i 

Victoria. By C. C. F. Grbvillb. I 

EdUecI by H. KtEVK. S fols. Crown ! 

^^mSvo. 6s. each. 



OWILT.— An Encyclopzdia of 
Architecture. By Joseph Gwilt-, 

F.S. A, Illustrated with more than l yco 
Engravings on Wood. Svo. 52s. 6<f. 

HAGGARD.— Lik and its Author^ 

an Essay in Verse. By Ella HaggaM 
With a Memoir bv H. Kiuer HaguaU 
nnd Portrait. Fcp. Svo. 3s. 6rf. 

i HAGGARD (//. Ii!>ier).— WORKS g 
i She. With 33 Illustraliotis by 1 



rown 8vo. 33. Cil. 



Colonel Quaritch, V.C. A Novel. 

Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Cleopatra: being an Account of 
the Fall and Vengeance of Harmachis, 
the Koyal Egyptian. With 29 Full-page 
Illustrations by M. Greiffenhagen and 
R, Caton Woodville. Crown Svo-Jj, M. 

Beatrice. A Novel. Or. 8vo. 6s, 

Eric Brighteyes. With 17 PUt 

and 34 llhislralions in the Text 
Lancelot Speed. Crown Svo. 6i. 

HAGGARD and LANG. -The 
World's Desire. By H. Ridkr 
Haciiart) and Andrew Lanu Crown 
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HALLIWELL-PHILLlPPfi. — , 
Calendar of the Halliwell- 
Phillipps' collection of Shake- 
spearean Rarities formeriy 
preserved at HoUingbury 
Copse, Brighton. Second 

Edition. Enlarged l,y " 
Bakkr, F.S. a. Svo, los. t 

HARRTSON.—Myths of the Odys 
sey in Art and Literatui 

Ulustrnled with Outline Drawini 

JaneE. Harrison, Svo, " 

HARRISOA'.— The Contempon 
History of the French T 
lution, compiled from the 'Annul 

Kejpsler '. By F. BayfoRD HaRMSI^ 
Ctovfn Sfo. TjS. W. 
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'ARTE {Drd).— WORKS BY. 
In the Carquinez Woods. Fcp. 

8vo. IS. boiiriis ; iS.M. doth. 

On the Frontier. i6mo. is. 
By Shore and Sedge. i6mo. \s. 
HARTWia {Dr.).— Works bv. 
The Sea and its Living Wonders, 



With 12 I'ln 
I. 6rf. 



, 303 Woiid( 



The Tropical World. With 8 

Piiitts mid 172 Wooilcuts. Svo. los. bd. 

The Polar World. With 3 Maps, 

8 rinles aiirl 85 Woodcuts. Svo. los, 6rf. 

The Subterranean World. With 

3 Maps and So Woodciit!. Svo. loi. W. 

The Aerial World. With Map, 

S Plates and 60 Woodcuts. Svo. lOJ. bd. 

fVKLOCK. — Memoirs of Sir 
Henry Havelock, K.C.B. By 
foHS Clark Mabsiiman. Crown Svo. 

HEAJiN {W. Edu^ariiy—IVQRKS BY. 
The Government of England : 

iGi. 

The Aryan Household : its Struc- 
ture and ils Development. An Inlraduc- 

HISTORIC TOWNS. Edited by 

E. A. Freeman-, D.C.L., and Kcv. 

William Hunt, M.A. With Maps and 

Plans. Crown Svo. 3s. bd. each. 

Bristol, r.y Rev. W. HuNr. 

Carlisle. ByRev.MANDBLLCREicH- 

Cinque Ports, By Montagu 

BUKROWS. 

Colchester. By Rev. E. L. Guns. 
Exeter. By E. A. Freeman. 
London. By Rev. W. J. Loftib. 
Oxford. By Rev. C. W. Boase. 

W^inchester. By Re\. G. W. Kit- 

ciiLv, [j.n. 
New York. By Theodore Roosb- 



York. By Rev. James Raine. 

[/n Prcporatio} 



HODGSON (Shmlwarth H.).~ iVORKS 
BY. 

Time and Space : a Metaphysical 

Kss:iy. Svo. l6i. 

The Theory of Practice : an 

Mhicnl Kiwiiiiry. 2 vols, Sio. 14s. 

The Philosophy of Reflection: 

Outcast Essays and Verse 
Translations. Essays : The 
Genius of Lie Q\iincey — De Quincey 
Polilical Economist — The Siipetnntural 
in Enjrlish Poetry; wilb Note on tllo 
■ True Symliol of Christian Union— Eng- 
lish Verse. VerseTranslalions: NineleeB 
Passages from Lucreliun, Horace, Homer, 
&c. Crown 8vo. 8i. 6rf. 

jyoir/rr.— Visits to Remarkable 
Places, Old Halls. Baitlc-Fidds, 

Scenes, illustrative of Striking Passages 
in English History and Poelry. B/' 

William Howitt. With 80 lUustrw- 
lions. Crown Svo. 3s. M, 

HULLAH {.Tnhn).— WORKS BY. 
Course of Lectures on the His- 
tory of Modern Music. 8vo 

S.<. 6d. 

Course of Lectures on the Tran- 
sition Period of Musical His- 
tory. 8vo. loJ. 6</. 

ZTEWE-The Philosophical Works 
of David Hume. Edited by T. 
H. Green- and T. H. Grose. 4 vols. 
Svo. 561. Or Separately, Essays, i voli. . 
2Si. Treatise of Human Nature, i"''' 
28s. 

HUTCHINSON (Horaw).— IVORKS 
BY. 
Cricketing Saws and Stories. 

With rectilinear Illustrations by the 
Author. l6mo. u. 



Famous Golf Links. By Hohac* 

G. Hutchinson, Andrew Lang, H. S.' 
C. EvERARD, T. Rutherford Clark, 
&c. With numerous llluElrations by F. 
P. HopKiss, T. Hodges, H. S. King,' 
and from Photog;raph5. Crown 8vo. 6j. ' 

HUTH.— The Marriage of Near 
Kin, considered with respect to 
the Law of Nations, Ihe Result of Ex- 
perience, and the Teachings of Biology. 
By ALFRiiu tl. Hu-v«. «.w^-»!.?>-i^.-i.vv. 
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INGELOW {Jem).— WORKS BY. 
Poetical Works. Vols. I. and ll. i 

Fcp. Svo. 123. Vol. III. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

Lyrical and other Poems. Se- \ 

lected from llie Writings of Jean j 
Ingelow. Fcp. Svo. 2S.6(f. doth plain; 

3s. cloth gilt- 
Very Young and Quite Another 
Story : Two Stories. Cr. 8vo. 6j. 
JAMESON (Mr^.).— WORKS BY. 
SacredandLegendaryArt. With 

19 Etchings and 187 Wouiteuls. 2 vols. ' 

Legends of the Madonna. The 

^ Virgin Mary as represenleil in Sacred 
and Legendary Art. Wilh 27 Etchings I 
and 165 Woodcuts, I vol. 8vo. itw. net. 
egendsoftheMonastic Orders. I 
With 1 1 Etchings and 88 Wooilciils. i 
vol. Svo. IDS. net. 
history of Our Lord. His Types ■ 
and Precursors. Completeil by Lady 
Eastlake, With SI Etchings and iSl 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 20s. net. 
JEFFERIEIg {Richard).— Works BY. 
Field and Hedgerow : last Essays. 

With Portrait. Crown Svo. 3s. bd. 

The Story of My Heart: my 

Autobiography. Wilh Portrait and new 
Preface by C. J. Lonc.MAN. Crown 
Svo. 3s. 6rf. 

/EjVW/iVfiS.— Ecclesia Anglicana. 

A History of the Churcli of Christ in 
England, from the Earliest to the Present 
Times. By the Rev. Arthi;r Charles 
Jennings, M.A. Crown Svo. 75. 6rf. 
JESS'OP {&. H.).— WORKS BY. 

L Judge Lynch : a Tale of the Cali- 
fornia Vineyards. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Tald Ffrench's Friends. Cr. 

A collection of Irish- American 
character stories. 

JOHNSON.— The Patentee's Man- 
ual ; a Treatise on the Law and 
Practice of 1-elters Patent. By J. John- 
son and J. H. JoHNSON. Svo. loi. 61I. 

JORDAN {William Lei<jhfoii).—The 
Standard of Value. By William 
Leiqhton Jordan'. Svo. w. 

JUSTINIAN.— The. Institutes of 
Justinian ; Latin Text, chiefly 

Ibal of Huschke, with English Introduc- 
ti'on. Translation, Notes, and Suramary. 

■ JBj-TtroMAsC. SnuuAKS. M.A. 8vo. 185. 
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KALISCH (M. M.).— WORKS BY. 
Bible Studies. Part I. The Pro- 
phecies of Balaam. Svo. los. fui. Pat! 
II. The Hook of Jonah. Svo. loi. 6rf, 

Commentary on the Old Testa- 
ment ; with a New Translation. 

Vol. I. Genesis, Svo. iSj. or adapted for 

I IheGeneralReader, I2S. Vol.11. Exodus, 

151. or adapted for the General Reader, 

121. Vol. III. Leviticus, Pari I. 151. or 

adapted for the General Reader, 81. 

I Vol. IV. Leviticus, Part II, IJi. or 

I adapted for the General Reader, 81. J 

j KANT (Immanud).— WORKS BY. J 

I Critique of Practical Reason,, 

and other Works on the ' 

Theory of Ethics. Translated 

I by T. K. Abboll, B.U. Wilh Memoir. 

I Introduction to Logic, and his 

Essay on the Mistaken Sub- 

I tilty of the Four Figures. 

I S.'t.'' Coleridge.' s"vV6s. J 

I KENDALL {Muy).— WORKS BY. I 

From a Garret. Crown 8vo. 6« 

Dreams to Sell ; Poems. Fiot 






KENNEDY.— Fictuves in Rhyme. 

By Artkuk Ci.ARK Kennbdy. Wilh 
4 Illustrations by Maurice GreifFsn- 
HAUErs. Crown Svo. 6j. 

£/LZ,/CA^.— Handbook to Mill's 
System of Logic, hy the Rev, 

A. H. KlLLICK, M.A. Crown Svo. 31. f.,1. 

KNIGHT {E. F.).— WORKS BY. 
The Cruise of the 'Alerte' ; the 

Narrative of a Search for Tri^asure on the 
Desert Island of Trinidad. WLlh z Maps 
and 33 Illuslrations. Crown Svo. icu. 6rf. 

Save Me from my Friends: a 

Novel. Crown Svo. 6j. 

LADD {George T.).— WORKS BY. 
Elements of Physiological P^- 

chology. Svo. 21s. 
Outlines of Physiological Psy- 
chology. A Text-book of Mental 

Science for Academics and Colleges. 
&VO. \i.i. JH 
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i^lSQ{A'ndrew).— Works by. 
CBrtom and Myth: Studies of 
Esrly Usage and Belief. With 15 Ilius- 

Books and Bookmen. With 2 

Coloured Plates and :; lllustralions. Cr. 
Svo. 61. 6rf, 
Grass of Parnassus. A Volume 

of Selected Verses. Fep. Mvo. 6s. 

Ballads of Books. Edited by 

Andrew Lang. Fcp. 8vo. 6i. 
The Blue Fairy Book. Edited by 

Andrew Lang, With 8 Plates and I30 
lllustralions in Ihe Text by H. J. Ford 
and G. P, Jacomb Hood. Cr. 8vo. Ss. 
The Red Fairy Book. Edited by 
Andrew Lang. With 4 Plates aud 96 
Illusltations in the Text by H. J. Ford 
and Lancelot Speed. Crown 8va. 6s. 

!Ji r/G.Eff/i.— Cardinal Lavigerie 
and the African Slave Trade. 

8vo. 14^-. 



l^OKY {\V. E. H.].~IVORKS BY. 
History of England in the 
Eighteenth Century. Svo.Vols. 
r. & n. 1700-1760. i6i. Voia. in. 

<S;IV. 1760.1784. 36s.' Vols.V.&VL 
1784-1791;. 36!. Vols. VIL & vin. 
i7gS-iaOT. 35j. 

The History of European Morals 
from Augustus to Charle- 
magne, 2 vols. Crown Svo. 16s. 

History of the Rise and Influ- 
ence of the Spirit of Rational- 
ism in Europe. 2 vols. Crown 

Bv.i. r6s, 

LEEfi '■>,.>! CLUTTERBUCK.—B. C. 
Z887, A Ramble in British 
Columbia. By J. A. Lkes and 

W, J, CluttERHUCK. With Map and 
75 lllustralions. Crown Svo, fc, 

LEGER.—h History of Austro- 
Hungary. Frofli the Earliest 

Time M the year 1B89. By Louis Lkger, 
With a Preface by E. A. Fheejian, 
D,C.L.. CroMnSvo. los. 6.(. 

Z,£:iI'/;A'.— The History of Philo- 
sophy, from Thales to Comte. 
By GeokOE Hknkv Lewiis. a vols. 



LIDDELL.—Tht Memoirs of the 
Tenth Royal Hussars {Prince- 
of Wales' Own) : Historical a ' 

Social. Collected and Arranged b)) 
Colonel R. S. l.lDDiiLL, laic Command- 
Lug Tenth Royal Hussars. WilhPorlraiBi 
and Coloured Illustration, Imperial Svo. 

LLOYD.— -nifi Science of Agricul- 
ture. By F. J, Lloyd. Svo. i2j, 

LONGMAN (FrederkJc W.).— WORKS 

BY. 

Chess Openings. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Frederick the Great and the 

Seven Years' War.- Fcp. 8vo, 

25. 6rf. 

Longman's Magazine. Published 
Monthly, Vriet Sixpence. 
Vols, 1-16.. Svo. price 51. 

Longmans' New Atlas. Poiiticaf' 
and Phvsieal. Kor the Use of School* 
and Private Persons. Consisling of . 
Quarto and 16 Octavo Maps and Ui 
grams, and 16 Plates of Views. Edtied, 
by Geo, G. Ckishoi.m, M.A., 
Imp. 4IU. or Imp. Svo. izi. 6(f. 

LOUDON (J. C.).— WORKS BY. 
Encyclopaedia of Gardenings 

With 1000 Woodcuts. 8v - 

Encyclopaedia of Agriculture 

the Laying-Dul, lmprovciu~' 
Management of Landed Propetiy. v>iio 
uoo Woi>dcul!i. Svo. 211, 

Encyclopaedia of Plants; thq 

Specific Character, &c,, of all Plants found 
in Great Brilain. With is.oDO Wood- 



LUBBOCK.— Tht Origin of CiviK 
isation and the Primitive Condi- 

timi of Man. Bv Sir J. Lubbock, 
M,P. With 5 Plnles and 20 llluslri 
in the Text, Svo, i8i. 

LYALL.—The. Autobiography of a 
Slander. ByEuN.^iLvALL, Author 

of ' Donovan,' &c. Fcp. Svo. li. sewed, 

LYDE.^An Introduction to An- 
cient History : being a Sketch oi, 

the History of FRipl. Me5opotamU, 
Greece, and Rome, With a Chapter — 
the Development of the Roman Em|: 
into the Powers of Modem Europe. 
Lionel W. Lyde, M.A. With J 
Crown Bvo. 3J. 
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MACAULAV {Lo,:iy^lFORh-S OF. , 
Complete Works of Lord Ma- , 
caulay : 

I,iby«ryK>lilioll,8vois.6vn.^S5S. 
Cabinet Kdinnn, 16 vuk. Pqe,! 8v.i. /^^ 161. 

History of Eng:land from the 1 
Accession of James the | 
Second : 1 

Popular Eililion, 2 vols. Croivn 8vo. $1. 
Sludenl's Eililion, 2 vol?. Crown Svo, I2J. 
, People's Edition, 4 vols. Crown Svo. i6s. 
Cabinet Edilioii, B voIr. Post 8vo. 48s. 1 

. Library Edilinii, 5 vnU, 8vo. £4. I 

""ritical and Historical Essays, ! 
with Lays of Ancient Rome, 

in I volume : 
Popular Edilioi., Crown «vo. 2S. 6d. 
Aullioriaed Edition, Crown Svo. 21. 6rf. or 

31. 6rf. gilt edges. 

Critical and Historical Essays : 

Student's Edition, 1 vol. Crown Svo. 61. 

People's Edition, a vols. Crown Svo. 8j. 

Trevelyan Edition, 2 vols. Crown 8vo. gs. 

Cabinet Edition, 4 vols. Post Svo. 24J. 
^JUihrnty Edition, 3 vols. Svo. 361. 

tays which may be had separately 
price 6d. each sewed, 11. each cloth : 

Addison and Walpole. 

Frederick the Great. 

Croker'a Boswell's Johnson. 

Hallam's Conilitntiunal History. 

Warren Hastings. (31*. sewed, 6d cloth.) 

The Earl of Chatham (Two Essays). 

Rankeand Gladstone. 

Milton and Machiavelli. 

Lord Bacon. 
, Lord Olive. 

^i«rd llyron, and The Comic Dramatists of 
r the Restoration. 

^The Essay on Warren Hastings annotated 
by S. Hales, is. 61I. 
The Ebsay on I.ord Clive annoraieil by II. 



Miscellaneous Writings: 






F. HoWH: 



, M.A 



J. W. 
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Speeches : 

People's Edilion. Crown Svo. 31. 6,f. 

Lays of Ancient Rome, &c. : 

lllnslraleii iiy G. Scharf, Fcp. 4to. 101 
ion Edition,] 



1. fid. gilt top. 



- Popular 



Fcp. 4to. 6d. sewed, 11. cloth. 
lUustraled by J- R. Weguelin. Croi 

31. 6d. dolh extra, gill edges. 
Cabinet Edilion, Post Svo. 31. 6rf. 
-Anaalateil Edition, Fcp, Svo. It. 
B **, &/. clolh. 



Library Edilion. 2 vols. Svo. ill. 

Miscellaneous Writings and 
Speeches : 

Popular Edition, 1 vol. Crown Svo. 21. U,r .^ 

Sliident's Edition, in I vol. Crown Svo. &■■ 

Cabinet Edition, including Indian Pc^| 

Code, Lays of Ancient Rome, and M^ 

cellnneous Poems, 4 vols. Post Svo. 241, 

Selections from the Writings 
of Lord Macaulay. Editetj, 
with Otcasiounl N'mc^, by the Rigiit Hon. 
SirG. O.TftEVEr.VAN, Ban, Cr. 8vo,6!. 

The Life and Letters of Lord 
Macaulay. By the Right H014 
Sir G. O. Tkkvelvan, Bart. ; ^ 

Popular Edilion, I vol. Crown Svo. 
Student's Edition, I vol. Crown Svo 
Cabinet Edilion, z voIf. Post Svo. I: 
Library Edition, i vols. Svo. 361. 

MACDONALD (On:).-^WORKS I 
Unspoken Sermons. 

Scries. Crovv-n Svo. is. til. each. 

The Miracles of Our Lort 

Crown 8vo. 3>. 6''- 

A Book of Strife, in the Fora 
of the Diary of an Old Soul 

Poems. IJino. 6j, 

.1/.1 CFA lillE.V.— Lectures on Hart 
mony. By Sir C A. Macfarhbh 

MACKAll..- SelectEpigramsfroffl 
the Greek Anthology. Edited, 

wilh a Revised Text, Intioiiuction, Trans- 
lation, and Notes, by J. W. Mack.^jl. 
M.A. Svo. iCi. 

.MACLEOD (Hmrti D.).^WORKS BY. 
The Elements of Bankti^|jj 

The Theory and Practice W 
Banking. Vol. 1. 8vo. ij9 

The Theory of Credit 8^ 

Vol. I. 71, 6J. : Vol. 11. Pari I. 4<. fiM 

.W^CULLUCH—The Dictionary of 
Commerce and Coiiimetcial Navi- 
1 of the lale J. R. McCul LOCH. 
' -&n- v\l.l\ II Maps aiul 30 Chans, 631^^^ 
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. ^ACyiNE. — Sixtf-Thrtx Years' 
Ang'ling^, from the Mountain 
Slreamlel lu (lie Miglily Tay. By John 
MaCVINe. Cfo.vii Svo. lOi. &/, 

ilAl.ME.SBf/Ry— Memoirs of an 
Ex-Minister. By the Earl of 

MALMtSEUiiv. Cr.iii'n 8vo, p. 6d. 

MANUALS OF CATHOLIC 
PHILOSOPHY (Sioy^i^rst 

Logic. By RicHAEiD F. Clarke, 
S.J. Cro.-a.,,, ;>. 

First Principles of Knowledge. 

Byjons RTi.HAi.i-. S.J. Cro«,i Bvo, 51. 

Mora! Philosophy (Ethics and 

Natural Law). By Joseph Rick- 

General Metaphysics. By John 

KiCltAliv, S.J. CroivuSvo. 51. 

Psychology. By Michael Mahkh, 

S.J. Cniivn 3vo. 61. &/. 

Natural Theology, By BaHNAiiD, 

MoEUDER, S.J. Crowii Svo. 6i. 6rf. 

A Manual of Political Economy. 

By C. S. UEVAS, Esn., M.A., Examiner 
in Poliiiwl Ki-oiioinyi.. ihe Roynl Uni- 
versity oflrdniiil, bs.6il. [taprepayat'wn. 

MARTIN HA U{Jawe).— WORKS BY. 
Hours of Thought on Sacred 
Things. Two Volumes of Ser- 
mons. 2 vol=. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6rf. eacli. 

Endeavours after the Christian 

Life. Discourses. Ct.iwa. ^s.<:>d. 

The Seat of Authority in Re- 
ligion, Svo. us. 

Essays, Reviews, and 
dresses. 

7s. 6rf. each 



Crown 



Hi. Theological: 
tii^. Philosophical. 

II. Ecclesiastical \ ' IV. Academical : 
Historical. I Religious. 

[In,oHrscofp.iblk«th„. 

MASON.— Tht Steps of the Sun: 

Daily keajines of Prose. Selecled by 

AuNBS Mason. i6mo. 3J. 6d. 

MATTHEWS (Bi-anJtr).— WORKS 
BY. 
A Family Tree, and other Stories. 



MAUNDERS TREASURIES. 
Biographical Treasury. With 

Rev. JAS. Wo'iit). Kcp'!'avo. V ' '' 

Treasury of Natural History 

nr, Popular Uiolionnry of Zoology. Kcpl: 
Bvn. with 900 Wofxiculs. 6j. 

Treasury of Geography, Physical, 

Hisluri^Ml. Uescnpuve, nn.l Political. 
Witli 7 Maps aiitl 16 PIntes. Fcp. Svo. 91. 

Scientific and Literary Trea- 
suiy. Fc|j. 8vo. 6s. 



all Nali. 

Treasury of Knowledge and 
Library of Reference. Cora- 

lifiMi.gaii t;nnli,h Dicliiinoryancl Gi 
mar. Ui.ivcr^il Gazeileer, Clasi 
IJiclionarv, Chronnloyy, Law Dictionary, 
&L-. Fcp. 8vo. 6i. 

The Treasury of Bible Know- 
ledge. ByihcRev.J. Ayke, M.A. 
With 1; M=.ps, 15 Plaici, and 300 Wuod- 
cula. Fcp. Svo. 61. 

The Treasury of Botan* 

Eilited by I Unni.KV, F.R.S., am 
T. MooHE, F.L.S. With 274 WoDiicut 
auft 20 Slecl Plales. x vols. Fcp. Svo, M 

MAX MULLER (K).— WORKS BY. 
Selected Essays on Language, 
Mythology and Religion. 

2 vi.ls. Ci,.wn Sv,,. i6i. 

Lectures on the Science of Lan- 
guage. 
The Science of LanguagCi 

Fuuniled on Leclurci ' 

Royal Iniililulion in 181 
vols. Crown 8vo. 21s. 

Three Lectures on the Science 
of Language and its Place ia 
General Education, delivered 



Hibbert Lectures on the Origin 
and Growth of Religion, as- 

illusiraleii by the RdLj;i(ni5 of Inf" 
CnJwn 8y.>. ;i. 61I. 

Introduction to the .Science of 
Religion ; Four Lectures delivered 

at ihe Royal Inilitntion. Crowii Svo. 75. W. 
lCc„lh„...l ,m . 
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f GENEXAL LITERATURE 



1 



Natural Religion. The Gifford 

I Leclures, delivered before the University 
r of Glasgow in 1888. Crown Svo. los. M. 
I 



»■ of Glasgow 
S*hysical Religion. The Gifford 
Lectures, delivered before [he University 
of Glasgow in 1890. Crown 8vo. loj. 6rf. 
rThe Science of Thought Svo. 



Three Introductory Lectures on 
the Science of Thought. 8vo. 

Biographies of Words, and the 
Home of the Aryas. Crown 

Bvii. 7s. bil. 

A Sanskrit Grammar for Be- 
ginners. New 
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Jtf^r.-The Constitutional His- 
tory of England since the Ac- 

cessiiJU of George HI. 1760-1870. By 
the Right Hon. Sir Thomas Ehskine 
Mav, K.C.B, 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 18s. 

MEADE {L. T.).— WORKS BY. 

The O'Donnells of Inchfawn. 

With Frontispiece by i 



The Gladiators. Holmby House 

The Interpreter. Kale Ctiventry. 

Good for Nothing. Digby Grand. 

The Queen's Maries. ', General Bnuncei 



MENDELSSOHN.—The Letters 
Felix Mendelssohn. TranslatetJ 

by Lady W u.i.acf. 2 v„lt. Cr. Svo. lOi. 

MERIVALE{The Very R>^r. Ohnx.).— 
Works by. 
History of the Romans under 
the Empire. Cabinet Edition,. 

S vols. Crown Svo, 48s. ' 

■A 



8 vols. Cro«'n Svo. 31. e 



^BOeb and the Duchess. With 

^^^L Illustrations by M. E. Kdwards. Crown 

I 



( House of Surpnses. With lUus- 
■ tions bv Edith M. Scaknell. Cr. 

1. 31. bH. 

jThe Beresford Prize. With lUus- 

iralions by M. E. Edwards. Crown 
Svo. SJ- 



MEATHiTkeE'rlnf).— WORKS BY. 
Social Arrows ; Reprinted Articles 

■ us Social Subjects. Cr. 8va. 51. 

jProsperity or Pauperism ? 

Physical, Industrial, and Technical 
Trslning. (Edited by the EarL Of 



I 



The Fallof the Roman Republic : 

n Short History of the Last CcnKiry of 
the Commonwealth, tamo. 7s. 6rf. 

General History of Rome from 

B.C. 753 to A.D. 476. Cr. 8vo. 7.f.6i/. 

The Roman Triumvirates. With 

Maps. Fcp. Svo. 2i. M. 

MILES.—The Correspondence of 
William Augustus Miles on 
the French Revolution, 1789- 
1817. Edited by the Rev. Charles 

POPHAM Mn.HS, M.A. 2 vols. Hvo. 32!, 

MILL. — Analysis of the Pheno- 
mena of the Human Mis ' 

By James Mill, i vols. 8vo 
MILL {Jnliu Slwrl).— WORKS i 
Principles of Political Econo 

Library Edition, 2 vols. Svo. 301. 
People's Edition, i vols. Crown Svo. S 

A System of Logic. Or. 8vo. i 
On Liberty. Crown 8vc 
On Representative Govemn 

Crown 8v.,. 2j. 

Utilitarianism. 8vo, 5J-. 

Examination of Sir William 
Hamilton's Philosophy. 8vq. 



Nature, the Utility of Religia 
and Theism. Three Essays.^ | 
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MOLESWORTH (Mrs.). — WORKS 
BY. 

Marrying and Giving in Mar- 
riage: a Novel. Illustrated. Fcp, 

Silverthorns. Illustrated. Crown 
8vu. ;s. 

The Palace in the Garden. Illus- 



Neighbours. Illustrated. Crown 



MUimE.—X>a.atc and his Early 
Biographers. By Edward 

MOOKE, Ti.D.. Principal of St- Edmund 
HbJI, Oxford. Cruwa 8vo. 4s. dd. 

ilULH ALL.— History of Prices 
since the Year 1850. By 

Michael G. Muliiai.!.. Cr, 8vo. 6s. 

MUBDOCK.— The Reconstruction 
of Europe : a Sketch of the 
Diplomatic and Miliury History of Con- 



MUSRAY.—A Dangerous Cats 

paw: a Story. By David Christie 
Murray and Henky Murkav. Cto-- 
Bvo. 2s. 6d. 

MURRAY and HERMAN.— WM 
Darrie: a Story. By Christie 
MuRRAVand Henrv Herman. C 
Svo. IS. boanis; w, bd. eluih. 

HANSEN.— The First Crossing of 

• Greenland. By Dr. Fridtjof 
NANiEN. WUli 5 Maps, 12 Plntes 
■150 lliii5iralions in Ihe Text. 2 
■■Svo. 36s. 

NAPIER— The Life of Sir Joseph 
Napier, Bart., Ex-Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland. By Ai.ex. 
CiiARi.E.'v EWA1.11, 1-".S.A. Willi Por- 



NAPIER.— The Lectures, Essays, 
and Letters of the Right Hon. 
Sir Joseph Napier, Bart., late 

LorciCliancclioroflrdand. Svo. I2i. 6 ' 

jV£SB/7'.— Leaves of Life: Verse 

By E. NesBIT. Crown Svo. 51. 

NEWMAN.— The Letters and Cor- 
respondence of John Henry 
Newman during his Life in the 
English Church. With a brief Autobii 
graphical Memoir. Arranged and Edited, 
by Anne Mozlev. With Portra' '"■ 

vols. Svo. 301. net. 

NEWMAN {Oardhm!). — WORKS BY., 
Apologia pro Vita Sua. Cabinet 

Edition, Crown Svo. 6i. Cheap Edition, 
Crown Svo. 31. 6d. 

Sermons to Mixed Congrega- 
tions. Crown S\o. 6s. 

Sermons on Various Occasions* 

Crown Svo. 6s. 

The Idea ofa University defined 
and illustrated. Cabinet Edition» 

Crown Svo. 71. Cheap Edition, Cnnnt 
Svo, js. 6rf. 

Historical Sketches. 3 vols. Or 

Svo. bs. each. 

The Arians of the Fourth Cen- 
tury. Cabinet Edition, Crown, 

3vo. 6s. Cheap Edition, Cr. Svo. 

Select Treatises of St. Athafc 
asius in Controversy with thei 



Discussions and Arguments on 
Various Subjects. Cabinet 

Edition, Crown Svo. 6s. Cheap EJiiion, 
Crown Svo. 3J. 6rf. 

An Essay on the Development 
of Chnstian Doctrine. Cabinet 

Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. Cheap Eilition, 
Crown Svo, 35. 61I. 

Certain Difficulties felt by An- 
glicans in Catholic Teaching 
Considered. Cabinet Edition, 

Vol. I., Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. ; Vol. II., Cr. 
Svo. 51. 6rf. Cheap Edition, 2 vols. Cr. 
8vD. 3!. 6d. each. 
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The Via Media of the Anglican 
Church, illustrated in Lectures, 
&.C. 1 vols. Crown 8vo. 6i. cacli. 

Essays, Critical and Historical. 

Calijiiet Eclilioii, i vols. Crown Svo. 12s, 
Cheap Edition, 2 vols. Crown Svo. 7s. 

Essays on Biblical and on Ec- 
clesiastical Miracles. Cabinet 
Edilion, Crown Hvo. 6s. Cheap Ediljon, 

i Crown 8vo. 31. 6d, 
Tracts, i- Dissertatiunculfe. 2. On 
L the Texl of llie Stveii Epistles of St. 
I ^natius. 3. Doctrinal Causes of Arian- 
L ism. 4. Apollicariamsm. 5. St. Cyril's 
9 ForroiJa. 6. Or;io de Tempore. 7. 
P Douay Version of Scripture. Crown Hvo. 



,n Essay in Aid of a Grammar 
of Assent. Cabinet Edition, 

erf. Che.ip Edition, 



I 



5. fid. 

Present Position of Catholics in 
England. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Callista : a Tale of the Third Cen- 
tury. Cabinet Edition, Crown Svo. 6j. 
Cheap Edition, Crovin Svo. 3s. 6/1. 

Loss and Gain : a Tale. Cabinet 

)wn Svo. 6s. Cheap Edilion, 
is.6d. 

The Dream of Gerontius. iGmo. 



6rf. St 
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kVerses on Vanous Occasions. 

;abinet Edilion, Crown Svo. 6s. Cheap 

edition, Crown Svo. 31. 6rf. 

For Cardinal Newman's other Works 
see Messrs. Longmans Si Co.'s Calalagm 
of Thmhgical IVorks. 

NORRIS.—Mrs. Fenton: a Sketch 
By W. E. NoRRls. Crown Svo. 61. 

NORTON {Charles L.).— WORKH BY. 
Political Americanisms : a Glos- 
sary of Terms and Phrases Current at 
nifferenl Periods in American Politics. 
Fcp. Svo. 21. 6d. 

A Handbook of Florida. With 

49 Maps and Plans. Fep. Svo. 5s. 

0' BRIEN.—VJhea. we were Boys 

a Novel. By William O'Brien, M.P. 

Cabinet Edilion, Crovu Svo. 6.i. Cheap 

H Mdition, Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 



OLIPHANT {Mrs.).~~N0VELS BY. 1 

Madam. Cr. 8vo. is. bds. ; is. 6d. <i 

In Trust Cr.Svo. u.bds.; ij.6</.d 

Lady Car: the Sequel of a . 
Crown Svo. 2J. 6rf. 

OMA N.~A History of Greece from 
the Earliest Times to the 
Macedonian Conquest. By C. 

W. C. Oman, M..\., Y.-^.A. Witli 

Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo. 41. 6d. 

O'RBrLLY.—Hurstieigii Dene: ji 

Tale. By Mrs. O'KeiLlv. Illuslraled' 
by M. Ej.len Edwards- Cr. Svo. 5s. 

PA J7L.— Principles of the History 
of Language. By Hermann 

Paui:, Translateil by H. A. Steoncl 



PAYN (J>tme>i).~N0VELS BY. 



PERRING{SirFlnlip).— W0RJCs4 
Hard Knots in Shakespe; 

8vo. js. bd. 

The 'Works and Days ' of Mos« 



PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY.— Snap : 

Legend of the Lone Mounti * 
Phillipps-Wollev. With 13 IlliuUV^ 
tionsbyH. G. WiLLiNK. Cr. Svo. &. ' 

POLE.— The Theory of the Mo- 
dern Scientific Game of Whist. 

By W. Pule, F.R-S. Fcp. Svo- 2s. W. 
POLLOCK.— The Seal of Fate: 

a Novel. By Lady Pollock and W. 
H. FOLI/JCK. Cro'nn Svo. 61. 

POOLE.— Cooktry for the Diabedd 

By W. H. and M rs. Poole. With, t^ 
face by Dr. PAW. Fcp. Svo. is. 6d. 

PRENDERGAST. — Ireland, from 
the Restoration to the Revolu- 
tion, 1660-1690. By John P. 1're»- 
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PRINSEP.—ViTgime : a Tale of One 
HuQdred Years Ago. By Val Prinskf, 
A.R.A. 3 vols. Ctoivn Svii. 151. fid. 

PROCTOR {R. A.).— WORK'S BY. 
Old and New Astronomy. 12 

Parts, 2i. fid. each. Supplementary Sec- 
IJ. Complete in i vol. 410. 361. 
[/H eoLi-jf of publication. 

"he Orbs Around Us ; a Series of 

- isays on Ihe Muon and Planets, Meteors 
d Comets. With Chart and niagrams. 

Other Worlds than Ours ; The 

Pliiraliiy of Worlds Studied under the 
Light of Recent Suienlific Researches. 
With 14 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 51. 

The Moon ; her Motiotis, Aspects 

Scenery, md Physical Condition. With 
'"■ rts, Woodcuts, &c. Cr.Svo.Si. 

Universe of Stars ; Presenting 

Researches into nnd New Views respect- 
ing the Constitution of liie Heavens. 
With 2Z Charts and 2Z Dingiains. Svo. 

lOi. erf. 
BX^U'ger star Atlas Tor the Library, 

" ■- -- f ||]3r Map?, with Introduction 
X. Pages. Folio, 155. or Maps 

he Student's Atlas. In TweWe 



flew Star Atlas for the Library, 

' [he School, and ihe Observatory, in 12 
Circular Maps. Crown Svo, 5s, 

Light ScienceforLeisureHours. 

Familiar £s3ava on Scientific Subjects. 
3 vols. Crown 8vd. 5J. each. 

Chance and Luck ; a Discussion of 

the Laws of Luck, Coinciilences, Wafers, 
Lotteries, nnd Ihe Fallacies of Gambling, 
I 8vo, IS. boards ; is. 6rf. cloth. 
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;udies of Venus-Transits. With 

7 Diayinms and 10 Plates. Svo. y. 

[ow to Play Whist : with the 
Laws and Etiquette of Whist. 



The Stars in their Seasons. 

An Easy Guide to a Knowledge of the 
■ Star Gtonps, in i^ Maps. Hoy. Svo. y. 



Star Primer. Showing the Stany 

Sky Week by Week, in 24 Hourly Maps. 
Crown 4to. 2s. 6d. 

The Seasons pictured in 48 Sun- 
Views of the Earth, and 24 

Zodiacal Maps, &c. Demy 410. ;j. , 

Strength and Happiness, ^vitj■ 



Strength : How to get Strong and 

keep Strong, with Chapters ou Rowing 
and Swimming, Fat, Age, and the Waist. 
With 9 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 2J. 

Rough Ways Made Smooth. 

Familinr Essavs uu StiuiililiE Suhjecls. 
Crown Svo. 5J. 

Our Place Among Infinities. A 

Series of Essays contrasting our Little 
Abode in Space and Time with the Infi- 
nities around us. Crown Svo. 51. 

The Expanse of Heaven. Essays 

on the Wonders of tlie Firmament. Cr. 
8vo. 5s. 

The Great Pyramid, Observa- 
tory, Tomb, and Temple. 

With UlusLrations. Crown Svo, 5s. 

Pleasant Ways in Science. Cr. 

av„. 5.. 

Myths and Marvels of Astro- 
nomy. Crown Svo. 5.'. 

Nature Studies. By Gr.a.nt Allen, 
A. Wilson, T. Fohtek, E. Ci.odd, and 
R. A. Proctor, Crown Svo. 51, 

Leisure Readings. By E. Clodd, 

A. Wilson, T. Foster, A. C. Kanvartj, 
and B. A. PttOCTUK. Crown Svo. 51, 

PRYCE. —Thei Ancient British 
Church: an Historical Essay. 
By John I'kyck, M.A. Crown Svo. 6s. 

RANSOME.^Tht Rise of Consti- 
tutional Government in Eng- 
land: being a Series of Twenty 
Lectures on the History of the English 
Constitution delivered to a Popular 
Audience. My Cybil Ransdme, M.A. 
Crown Svo. 6j. 

RAWLINSON.—Ths. History of 
Phcenicia. By f;EOR(.:E Rawlin- 

SON, M.A., Canon of Canlerbu 
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HEADER,— Echoes of Thought: 

a Medley of Vei-se. Bv ItMJLV E. 

Reader. Fcp. Svo. 5J. datli, gilt top. 

BENDLM and NORMAN.— The Inns 
of Old Southwark, and their 
AModations. By William Rknulk, 
F.R.C.S., and PHILIP NoRMAN, F.S.A. 
With numerous illustrations. Roy.8vo.281. 

JIIISUT. -The Psychology of At- 
tention. ByTH.RiBOT. Crown 

lilCH. — A Dictionary of Roman 
and Greek Antiquities. With 

2OO0 Wdodoiiis. By A. Rich. Crown 
8vo. 71. bd. 

BICHASDSON.— national Health. 

Abrlilged from 'The Health of Nations '. 
A Revitw Df the Works uf Sir Edwin 
Chfldwick, K.C.B. By Dr. B. W. 
Rlt^HARDSON, Crown, 41. 6d. 

Jil LEY. -^Athos; or, the Mountain 
of the Monks. By Athelstan Riley. 
M.A., F.R.G.S. WUh Map and ag 



RILE K— Old-Fashioned Roses : 

Poems. By Jameh Whitcomb 

ROBERTfi.—Greek the Language 
of Christ and His Apostles. 

By Alexantjek RonF.H-i^ D.l>. Svo. 181. 

BOGET.—A History of the 'Old 
Water-Colour' Society (now 

the Royal Society of Painters in Waler- 
Colours). With Biopttphical Notices of 
its Older and all its Deceased Members 
and Associnles. By TOHN Levvis Roge'L', 
M.A. 2 vols. Royal Svn. ^zs. 

ROGET.—ThesaarMs of English 
Words and Phrases. Qassilied 

and Arranged so as to facilitate the Ex- 
pression of Ideas. By Peter M. Kocet. 

BONALDS. — The Fly - Fisher's I 
Entomology. By Alfred | 

Ronalds. With 20 Coloured Plates, 
Bvo. 143. 

BOSSETTI.—A Shadow of Dante : I 

beitig an Essay towards stuilying Himself, , 

Am World, and his Pilgrimage. ByMARlA ■ 

^^JTSAJVCESCA ftossKTTI. With Illustra- 



BUSSELL.—A Life of Lord Jobtf 
Russell (Earl Russell, K.G.I, 

By Spencer Wali'ole. With 2 Por^ 
traits, ivols. 8V0.36J. Cabinet Edit! 



SEEBOHM {Fml-^rk).— WORKS BY: 

The Oxford Reformers— Johi 

Colet, Erasmus, and Thomas 

More ; a History of their Fellow- 

Wotk. »vo. i+s. 

The English Village Commu- 
nity Examined in its Relations tO' 

the Manorial and Tribal Systems. &c. 
Maps and Plates. 8vo. i6j. 

The Era of the Protestant 
Revolution. With Map. Fcp. 

8vo, 2S. 6r/. 

S^IFALL.— Stories and Tales. B;^ 

Elizabeih M. Sewell. Crowi "- 
II. 6d. each, cloth plain; 2S. 6d. 
cloth extra, gilt edges : — 

Amy Herbert. Uneton 

The Earl's Daughter. Ursula. 

The Experience of Life, . Gertrude. 

AGlimpseofthe World. Ivors. 

Cleve Hall. Homo Life. 

Katharine Ashlou. | After Life. 

Margaret Pcrcival. 

SHAKESPEARE. — Bowdlcf 
Family Shakespeare. 

8vo. With 36 Woodcuts, I4J 

Outline of the Life of Shake 
speare. By J. 0. Halliweu 

PiHLLippii. 2 vols. Royal Bvo. £1 . 

A Calendar of the Halliwell 
Phillipps' Collection of 5hak4 
spearean Rarities Formei 

Preserved al Ilollinelmry Copse. BrCghtn 
Enlarged by ERNF.ST E. BASER, T " ' 

Shakespeare's True Life. 

James Walter. With 500 IlhisirationKr 
Imp. Svo. ZI5, ^" 

The Shakespeare Birthd« 
Book. By Mary F. DunbaJ 
32010. II. 6d. cloth. With Pholograpl 
.12nio. 5s. Drawing- Room Edition, wi 
PhoLographs, Frp. 8™. 

SHtjBT.—Sketch of the Histor 
of the Church of Englaa 
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Silver Library (The),— Crown 8vo. 

Eight Years in Ceylon, liy Sir S. W. 

Bttkcr. Wuh 6 IlluslralionB. 



A Voyage in the ' Sunbeam '. Wiih 66 

lIlHslfatmns. By Lady Brassey. 
Story of Creation: a i'lain Account of 

Evolution. By Edward Cludd. With 

77llluslraiions. 
Micah Clarke. A Tale of Moninouih'5 

Reiielliiin. By A. Conan Doyle. 
Cisar : a Sketch. By James A. Frnude. 
Short Studies on Great Subjects. By 

Jamus A. Froude. 4 vols. 

The Two Chiefs of Dunboy: an Irish 

Komance of the Ijisi Century. By James 



fl Cleopatra. By H. Riiler Haggard. With 
, ,. 29 FuU-page Illustrations. 
t" Colonel Quaritcb, V.C. : a Tale of Couniry 
Life. By H. Riiler Haggnrd. 
She: A History of Adventure. By H. 
" kider Haggard. 32 Illustrations. 

Kb Visits to Remarkable Places. By Wm. 

\'., -Field and Hedgerow. Last Essays of 
>■>,* J<.diard Jefferies, With Portrait. 

xV.'Ths Story of My Heart: My Autobio- 
' . ..' 'gtanhy. By kichai>i JelTeries. 



vols- 

An Essay in Aid of a Grammar of 
Assent. By Cardinal Newmnn. 

An Essay on the Development of Chris- 
tian Doctrine. By Cardinal Newtnan. 

Apologia Pro Vita Sua. By Cardinal 



Callista: 



f the Third Century. 



Silver Library (lh^).—coniiaued. 
Certain Difficulties felt by Anglic 
in Catholic Teaching Considered. By 



Loss and Gain : 



Parochial and Plain Sermons. 



Cardmal Newman, 
The Arians of the Fourth Century. 



Various Occasions. By 



Out of Doors. Original Articles on Prac- 
tical Natural History. By the Kev. J. G. 
Wo.id. 11 II!aslr.itions, 



Strange Dwellings : a Description of t 
UnbTtalions of Animals. By the Rev. 
G, WoD.i. With 6d Illustrations. 

SMITH {G^eqoniY—FtA AngelicO,' 

and other Short Poems. By GrkgorIT 
Smlth, Crown Bvo. 4J. fid. 

SMITH (R. Bosworfhl—CaxthAS^ 
and the Carthagenians. By 

R. BoswoHiH Smith, M.A. Map^ 
Pjans, &c. Cro«n 8vo. 6s. 

Sophocles. Translated into Erglis 
Verse. By Robert Whitelaw, M.A 
Assistant-Master in Riighy School ; til 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridg 
Crown Bvo. Ss. 6rf. 

STANLEY.— K FamiUar Histoi 
of Birds. By E. Stanley, D.] 

'Viih 160 Woodcuts. Crown Bvo. =,1. t 
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STEEL (J. H.).~WORKS BY. 
A Treatise on the Diseases of 
the Dog; being a Manual of 

Canine Palhology. Especially adapted 
Tor Ihe Use of Veterinary Pra ulitioners 
and Sludtnls, 88 lUusliaLions. Svo. 
loi. 6./. 

A Treatise on the Diseases of 

^^_^ the Ox ; being a Manual of 

^^BK,Bovine pHtholngy. Espednlly adapted for 
^B the use of Vcterinaty Practitioners and 
^. Slude'nts. 2 Plates and 117 Woodcuts. 
ivr.. 15J. 

A Treatise on the Diseases of 
the Sheep ; being a Manual of 

Ovine Pnlli'jtogy. Especially aiiapteil 
for the use of Veterinary Practitioners 
and Students. With Coloured Plate and 
99 Woodcuts. Svo. 12s. 

STEPHEN.— Essa.ys in Ecclesi- 
astical Biography. By the 

Right Hon. Sir J. Srt.PHEN. Crown 

STEPHENS.— A History of the 
French Revolution. By H. 

MoRSK Stephens, Balliol College, 
Oxfonl. 3 vols. Svo. Vol. I. i8j. Ready. 
Val. II. ill the press. 

STEVENSON {Rnht. Louie).— Works 
BY. 
A Child's Garden of Verses. 

Small Fcp. Svo. 55. 

The Dynamiter. Fcp. Svo. a. 

sewed ; li. 6d. cloth. 

Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde. Fcp, 8vo. is. swi^ 

IS. 6d. cloth. 

STEVENSON mid OSBOURNE. 
The Wrong Box. By Robert 
Lou " ■ " 

SroCA'.— Deductive Logic By 

St. Geohge Stock. Fcp. Bvo. 3s. bd. 

•STONEHENGE'.— The Dog in 
Health and Disease. By 

'Stqhfhenge'. With K4 Wood - 
giavings. Square Crown Bvo. Js, 6d. 

STRONG, LOGEMAN, and 
WHEELKR,—liATOAn(±ion to 
the Study of the History of 
Language. By Herbert A. 
Strong, M.A., LL.D. -, Wili.em S. 
LoGEiiAn ; and Benjamin Ide 



SULLY {Ja,nes).— Works BY. 
Outlines of Psychology, wid 

Special Reference to the Tlieory of Ed* 
cation. Bvo. izj, 6rf. 

The Teacher's Handbook of 
Psychology, on the Basis of 
' Ouiliues of J'sychology '. Crown Svo. 
6i, 6rf. 

Supernatural Religion ; an In- 
quiry into the Reality of IJi 
lation. 3 vols. Svo, 36^. 

Reply (A) to Dr. Lightfoof: 
Essays. By the .Author of 'Supei 

natural Religion '. Svo. 6s. 

smNBUENE.— Picture Logic 

Attempt to Popnlariae Ihe Scienc 
Reasoning. By A. J. SWJNHURNE, B.A. 
Post Svo. ss. 

SYMES {.fames).- WoKKS BY. 
Prelude to Modem History 

hein;: a Urief Sketch of the World" 
History from the Third to the NintW 
Centurv. With 5 Mi 
2i. U.' 

A Companion to School His-1 
tones of England ; being a. 

Series of Short Essays on the roost Im- 
portant Movementa, Social, Literary, and 
Political, in English History. Crown 

Political Economy : a Short Te> 
" ■ '■■ 'tical Economy. With Pro; 

r^l'/,Oif.— A Student's Manual ol 
the History of India, from thi 

''■■"'■ the Present Titne. ~ 
Tavlor. C.S.I., I 

THOMPSON{D. GTeenle'j/).~WoaA 



The Religious Sentiments 
the Human Mind. 8vo. js. 
1 Essay. 8 
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THOMPSON {D. Gi-milmf). — 
Works BY.^amtinmd. 

The Philosophy of Fiction in 
Literature: an Essay. Cr. 8vo.6j. 

Three in Norway. By Two of 

Thkm. With a Mnp nna Vi Illustra- 
tions. Cr. Svo. ii. bo.ni.ls ; 2s. M. cloth. 

TO rA'z;£.B,— Lectures on the In- 
dustrial Revolution of the 
»l8th Century in Eng:land. 
By ihe late Arnold Toynbee, Tutor 
of Balliol Cnllefje; Oxford. Togelher 
with a Short Memoir !>y li. JowErr, 
Master of Bslliol College, Oxford. 



The Life and Letters of Lord 
Macaulay. 

kPoPUl^R EniTiaN, Crown 8to. 2S. 6rf. 
Student's Euitio.-j, Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Cabinet Edition, ^vols. Cr. Bvo. 12s. 
Library Edition, z vols. 8vo. 36s. 

The Early History of Charles 
James Fox, Library Edition, 

Svu, iHs. Cabinet Edition, Cr. Bvo, 6s. 

rROlJ.OPE{Antlwn!/).— Novels BY. 
The Warden. Crown Svo. is- 



yniGIL—Publi Vergili Maronis 
Bucolica, Georgica, ./Eneis ; 

Tht Works of ViRc:ii„ Latin Text, with 
Knglish Comtiientary atid Index. By 
B. II. Kenkedv,D.D. Cr. Svo. ios.6rf. 

The .^neid of Virgil. Translated 
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